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bar 
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British  thermal  unit  (thermochemical) 
calorie  (thermochemical) 
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electron  volt 
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foot-pound-force 
gallon  (U.S.  liquid) 
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kip/inch^  (ksi) 
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micron 
mil 

mile  (international) 
ounce 

pound-force  (lbs  avoirdupois) 
pound-force  inch 
pound-force/ i nch 

2 

pound-force/ foot 
I  p 

pound-force/inch  (psi) 

pound-mass  (Ibm  avoirdupois) 

pound-mass-foot^  (moment  of  inertia) 

2 

pound -mass/foot 
rad  (radiation  dose  absorbed) 
roentgen 
shake 
slug 

torr  (mm  Hg,  0°  C) 


1.000  000  X  E  -10 
1.013  25  X  E  +2 
1.000  000  X  E  +2 
1.000  000  X  E  -28 
1.054  350  X  E  +3 
4.184  000 
4.184  000  X  E  -2 
3.700  000  X  E  +1 
1.745  329  X  E  -2 

=  (t°f  +  459.67)/1.8 
1.602  19  X  E  -19 
1.000  000  X  E  -7 
1.000  000  X  E  -7 
3.048  000  X  E  -1 
1.355  818 
3.785  412  X  E  -3 
2.540  000  X  E  -2 
1,000  000  X  E  +9 

1.000  000 

4.183 

4.448  222  X  E  +3 
6.894  757  X  E  +3 
1.000  000  X  E  +2 
1.000  000  X  E  -6 
2.540  000  X  E  -5 
1.609  344  X  E  +3  •' 
2.834  952  X  E  -2 
4.448  222 
1.129  848  X  E  -1 
1.751  268  X  E  +2 
4.788  026  X  E  -2 
6.894  757 
4.535  924  X  E  -1 
4.214  oil  X  E  -2 
1.601  846  X  E  +1 
1.000  000  X  E  -2 
2.579  760  X  E  -4 
1.000  000  X  E  -8 
1.459  390  X  E  +1 
1.333  22  X  E  -1 


-►  TO  GET 
DIVIDE 

meters  (m) 
kilo  pascal  (kPa) 
kilo  pascal  (kPa) 
meter^  (m  ) 
joule  (0) 
joule  (0) 

mega  joule/m  (MJ/m  ) 

*giga  becquerel  (GBq) 

radian  (rad) 

degree  kelvin  (K) 

joule  (J) 

joule  (J) 

watt  (W) 

meter  (m) 

joule  (J) 

3  3 

meter  (m  ) 
meter  (m) 
joule  (0) 

Gray  (Gy) 

terajoules 

newton  (N) 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

2  2 

newton-second/m  (N-s/m  ) 
meter  (m) 
meter  (ro) 
meter  (m) 
kilogram  (kg) 
newton  (N) 
newton-meter  (N’m) 
newton/meter  (N/m) 
kilo  pascal  (kPa) 
kilo  pascal  (kPa) 
kilogram  (kg) 
kilogram-meter^  (kg  m  ) 

3  3 

kilogram/meter  (kg/m  ) 
•♦Gray  (Gy) 

coulomb/kilogram  (C/kg) 
second  (s) 
kilogram  (kg) 
kilo  pascal  (kPa) 


•The  becquerel  (Bq)  is  the  SI  unit  of 
••The  Gray  (GY)  is  the  SI  unit  of  absorbed  radiatio  . 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  early  1980 's,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  has  been 
investigating  the  phenomenology  of  dust  lofting  due  to  airblast 
dust  entrainment  and  high  speed  boundary  layer  flows.  Both  field 
tests  (Pre  Direct  Course,  1982;  Direct  Course,  1983;  Mini  Scale, 
1984;  Minor  Scale,  1985;  Misty  Picture,  1987  and  Miser's  Gold, 
1989)  and  laboratory  scale  experiments  (e.g.,  Batt  et  al,  1986, 
1990,  1992,  and  1993)  have  been  performed,  all  in  support  of 
refining/upgrading  dust  sweep-up  models  and  hydrocode  predictions 
of  Nuclear  Event  (NE)/High  Explosive  (HE)  dust  cloud  behavior. 
Companion  analytical  studies  (e.g.  Rosenblatt,  et  al,  1985; 
Denison  and  Baum,  1986;  Pierce,  1989;  Barthel,  1990;  Bacon  et  al 
1991;  Kuhl  et  al,  1993)  have  been  conducted  simultaneously  with 
the  experimental  effort  and  close  interaction  between  the  two 
technical  approaches  has  been  maintained  (e.g.  Gaj  and  Small, 
1989;  Kuhl  et  al,  1990;  Schneider  et  al,  1993;  Hoolcham  et  al, 

1994)  .  The  current  documentation  reports  results  obtained  from  a 
recent  technical  study  which  included  diagnostics  support  for  a 
series  of  agent  expulsion  experiments  at  the  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  (WES) ,  further  analysis  of  wind  tunnel  measured  results 
from  the  Dust  Sweep  Up  investigation  completed  just  prior  to  the 
present  program  (Batt  et  al,  1993)  and  dust  scouring  experiments 
for  soils  simulating  such  real  surface  "textures"  as  ridges, 
clods,  stubble,  gravel  and  moisture  content. 

The  dispersion  of  the  discharge  plume  from  hardened 
chemical/biological  (CB)  storage  bunkers  due  to  conventional  bomb 
strike  damage  represents  a  threat  to  friendly  forces  and  non- 
combatants.  DNA,  in  addressing  this  issue  under  its  Collateral 
Effects  Environment  program,  chartered  WES  to  conduct  a  series  of 
experiments  during  CY  92  and  93  to  investigate  expulsion  of  agent 
simulants  from  scale  model  structures  due  to  internal  detonations 
(Graham,  1993  and  1994).  The  experimental  study  was  performed 
using  a  l/6th  scale  steel  facility  and  the  effects  of  vent 
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opening,  simulant  layout  and  detonation  size/location  were 
investigated.  Both  internal  and  external  diagnostics  were  Irelded 
in  support  of  the  investigation  with  TRW  providing  instrumentation 
(Snob/Oreg  probes)  to  measure  discharge  plume  characteristics  on 
three  of  the  WES  test  events . 


Over  the  years,  a  number  of  approaches  have  been  considered  by 
NE  hydrocode  developers  for  treating  dust  sweep-up.  Such 
approaches  include  not  only  direct  numerical  simulation 
techniques,  e.g.  Kuhl  (1990),  but  various  analytical  methods  for 
modeling  the  airblast  induced  dusty  boundary  layer.  In  general 
these  latter  models  are  based  on  a  “dusty  law  of  the  wall" 
formulation  (e.g.,  Denison,  1986)  using  ether  mixing  length 
(Rosenblatt,  et  al,  1985)  or  K-e  (Pierce,  1989;  Barthel, 
turbulence  models.  In  some  cases,  closure  of  the  governing 
hydrocode  calculations  for  the  ground’s  boundary  condition  has 
been  accommodated  by  use  of  a  power  law  dependence  of  scouring 
rate  on  edge  mass  flux  (Gaj  and  Small,  1989).  This  closure  issue 
is  an  important  concern  of  the  modelers  since  an  approach  is 
required  which  is  both  realistic  and  yet  compatible  with  the 
flow's  governing  equations  and  calculation  format  (mesh 
configuration,  etc.). 


Recently,  modelers  have  been  in  favor  of  characterizing  boundary 
layer  performance  in  terms  of  local  shear  velocities  (Gaj  and 
small,  1989;  Denison,  1990;  Pierce,  1989;  Traci  and  Su,  1988)  and 
a  threshold  friction  velocity  for  -particle  suspension"  (e.g..  Gag 
and  small,  1989).  Evidence  of  the  wide  variation  in  sweep  up 
formulation  is  illustrated  by  Che  diversity  in  magnitude  and 
trends  for  the  calculated  scouring  rates.  A  demonstration  of 
scouring  rate  sensitivity  Co  threshold  velocity  is  available  in 
Che  excellent  and  comprehensive  review  by  Gaj  and  small  (1989) 
which  documents  results  of  calculations  of  sweep-up  performance 
for  a  wide  range  of  surface  texture/soil  condition. 
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Measured  dust  sweep-up  results  from  the  DSU  wind  tunnel 
experiments  by  Batt,  et  al  (1963)  have  extended  the  "monosized" 
Ottawa  sand  data  of  Hartenbaum  (1971),  for  one  axial  distance,  to 
multiple  soil  bed  lengths  and  to  desert  soil  conditions  (WSMR 
dust) .  The  DSU  velocity  and  dust  density  profile  data  and 
redundant  measurements  of  dust  scouring  rates  have  already 
provided  some  use  in  validating/upgrading  several  of  the  noted 
sweep-up  models  (e.g.  Hoolcham  et  al,  1994).  It  was  known  at  the 
time  of  the  Batt,  et  al  (1993)  results,  however,  that  additional 
analysis  of  the  assembled  data  base  was  appropriate  in  order  to 
fully  interpret  the  combined  set  of  measurements.  For  that 
reason.  Task  Two  under  the  DSUE  program  was  scoped  out  to  perform 
such  an  extended  review  effort,  with  the  present  write-up 
summarizing  those  scaling  results  not  reported  on  previously. 

The  existing  DSU  dust  lofting  results  (Batt  et  al,  1993) 
correspond  to  measurements  for  flat  erodible  soil  beds.  Similar 
data  for  rpril  is  tic  soils  under  high  speed  flow  conditions  are 
limited  in  extent  and/or  unavailable.  The  lack  of  detailed 
results  for  real  surface  dust  lofting  causes  code  calculations  to 
be  performed  in  many  cases  with  unproven  assumptions  regarding  the 
sweep-up  process.  Without  applicable  data  with  which  to  anchor 
the  respective  models,  wide  disparity  ^  trends  in  final  results 
is  commonplace.  The  real  surface  dust  scouring  data  to  be 
reported  on  herein  were  obtained  in  the  DSU  program  wind  tunnel 
and  thus  extend  the  DSU  measurements  to  realistic  soils,  i.e.  real 
surface  soils  with  ridges,  clods,  stubble,  "gravel",  moisture, 

etc . 


in  Section  2,  which  follows,  Snob/Greg  data  from  the  WES 
expulsion  experiments  are  presented.  Section  3  discusses  findings 
from  the  extended  review  and  analysis  of  the  DSU  measurements  and 
results  from  the  current  real  surface  experiments  on  dust  lofting 
are  provided  in  Section  4.  Conclusions  from  the  study  are 
summarized  in  Section  5  and  report  references  are  listed  in 
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Section  6. 
photographs 


The  report's  Appendix  documents  selected  pre/post  test 
of  soil  beds  for  many  of  the  real  surface  experiments. 
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SECTION  2 


COLLATERAL  EFFECTS  DIAGNOSTICS  SUPPORT 


The  curr6nt  documentation  reviews  and  summarizes  results  from 
TRW s  diagnostics  support  on  three  of  WES'  expulsion  tests  (WES  1, 

3  and  5)  using  Snob/Greg  probes. 

2 . 1  EXPERIMENTAL  TECHNIQUE . 

All  WES  expulsion  experiments  (Graham,  1993  and  1994)  were 
performed  in  a  steel  test  facility  scaled  to  1/ 6th  the  size  of  a 
nominally  configured  storage  bunker  tested  on  the  Dice  Throw 
detonation  event  (White  Sands  Missile  Range,  1979).  A  photograph 
of  the  WES  expulsion  structure  is  provided  in  Figure  2-1  with  the 
steel  front  door  removed.  Overall  dimensions  for  the  facility 
(20 “H  X  68"  Lx  52 “W)  are  given  in  Figure  2-2  which  also  indicates 
location  and  type  of  WES  measurement  diagnostics.  The  facility's 
vent  pipe  (2  1/2"  diameter,  17"  long),  which  is  representative  of 
a  bomb  penetration  hole,  is  shown  in  Figure  2-1  centered  on  the 
roof  of  the  upper  left  chamber.  This  chamber  was  used  for  the 
TRW/WES  experiments  with  the  internal  detonations  being  generated 
by  either  0.95  lb  (WES  1)  or  0.19  lb  (WES  3  and  5)  of  C4  explosive 
charges.  Each  charge  was  positioned  along  the  room  centerline  at 
one  half  (WES  1)  or  one-quarter  (WES  3  and  5)  of  the  distance  from 
the  back  wall.  Simulant  material,  either  spheriglass  beads  (WES 
1,  3  and  5)  or  fine  tracer  material  (WES  1)  was  installed  on  the 
test  chamber  floor  in  either  plastic  containers  (WES  3)  or  exposed 
layers/piles  (WES  1  and  5) .  The  glass  beads  corresponded  to  an 
untapped  bulk  density  of  88  Ib/ft^  and  a  mass  mean  particle  size 
of  66  microns.  The  bulk  density  for  the  tracer  material,  dry 
color  pigments  or  a  biological  agent  simulant  known  as  Bassillus 
Thruingiensis  (BT)  powder,  ranged  from  29  to  45  Ib/ft^.  Figures 
2-3  through  2-6  show  configuration  layouts  for  the  simulant 
materials  and  overall  test  details  are  provided  in  the  Test  Matrix 
of  Table  2-1. 
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Events  1  and  3  were  conducted  with  discharge  gases/simulant 
being  expelled  only  through  Che  ceiling  vent  pipe.  To  approximate 
Che  effects  of  external  door  venting,  WES  5  was  also  configured 
with  an  open  front  door  sized  by  shifting  the  structure's  front 
door  plate  to  create  an  opening  TW  x  20-H.  More  complete 
descriptions  of  test  conditions  and  test  setup  details  are 
providod  in  Gratiani  (1993/  1994)  . 

A  photograph  of  a  Snob/Greg  probe  yoke  as  used  on  WES  Events  1, 

3  and  5  is  given  in  Figure  2 -7a.  Each  yoke  for  Events  3  and  was 
also  equipped  with  a  Medcherm  thermocouple  (TCFW  202)  mounted  on 
Che  yoke  centerline  and  aligned  with  Che  leading  edges  of  the 
snob/Greg  probes.  All  T/C's  (chromel/Alumel)  were  of  the  butt- 
welded  type  and  each  was  equipped  with  a  bleed  hole  diffuser 
radiation  shield.  For  ceiling  vent  yokes  (WES  1,  3  and  5)  the 
Snob/«eg  probe  pairs  were  mounted  11.6"  above  the  vent  exit  plane 
with  Che  Snob/Greg  probes  straddling  the  vent  centerline 
(±0.625") . 

configuration  drawings  for  the  Snob  and  Greg  probes  are  given  in 
Figures  2-7b  and  2-7c,  respectively.  The  design  of  the  dual  probe 
yoke  holder  is  provided  in  Figure  2-8.  All  exterior  surfaces  of 
probes  and  holders  were  thermally  and  abrasively  protected  for  Che 
WES  experiments  with  a  coating  of  Devcon's  flexane  rubber 
adhesive.  For  the  vent  plume  measurements  the  holder  was 
installed  in  a  cruciform  mounting  structure  configured  to  provide 
3D  positioning  adjustment.  To  minimize  flow  interference  effects 
all  flow-facing  edges  of  support  members  were  machined  to  knife 
edge  sharpness.  A  schematic  drawing  of  the  vent  mounting  asse^ly 
is  provided  in  Figure  2-9  and  pretest  photographs  of  Che  assembly 
as  installed  are  given  in  Figures  2-10  and  2-11. 

on  Events  1  and  3  Snob/Greg  measurements  were  performed  only  at 
the  11  6-  ceiling  vent  location  whereas  for  WES  5,  Snob/Greg  data 
.  were  obtained  at  both  the  ceiling  vent  station  (Yoke  4)  as  well  as 
at  three  external  door  locations  (Figure  2-12).  The  "door"  yokes 
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were  horizontally  oriented  at  elevations  of  3"  (Yoke  1),  7.5“ 

(Yoke  2)  and  12.5"  (Yoke  3)  above  the  chamber  floor.  Leading 
edges  of  each  Snob/Greg  probe  pair  were  co-located  4"  away  from 
the  door  exit  plane  with  each  probe  positioned  +  .0625”  on  either 
side  of  the  opening  centerline. 

Except  for  Yoke  2  of  WES  5,  whose  T/C  probe  tip  size  was  0.005"D 
(^response  25  ms),  all  T/C's  correspond  to  probe  tips  of  0.010"D 
(100  ms) .  Although  all  probes  survived,  a  result  made  possible  by 
intentional  use  of  "sturdy"  T/C  probes  rather  than  fine  wire 
thermal  diagnostics,  signal  return  difficulties  and  time  response 
limitations  were  experienced.  As  a  result  only  data  from  the  Yoke 
2  measurements  on  WES  5  will  be  presented  herein. 

The  Snob  probe  (gas  only  pressure)  has  been  designed  as  a  "tri" 
sensor  probe  (Figure  2-7b)  wherein  three  separate  transducers  are 
installed  in  the  probe  body  to  measure  total,  static  and 
differential  (dynamic)  pressure  of  the  local  flow  (Batt,  et  al, 
1993).  The  operating  principal  behind  the  vented  cavity 
configuration  of  the  Tri  Sensor  Snob  is  based  on  the  results  of 
Dussard  and  Shapiro  (1958)  who  demonstrated  that  measurements  of 
air  total  pressure  under  particulate  flow  conditions  are  possible 
with  a  vented  cavity  approach.  Their  innovative  design  concept 
permitted  particle  flow-through  while  causing  air  stagnation  due 
to  the  area  constriction  at  the  discharge  nozzle.  Their  results 
pointed  out  that  the  cavity  length-to-diameter  ratio  should  be  >  5 
and  that  the  total  pressure  sensing  tap  must  be  located  "close"  to 
the  probe's  leading  edge  to  ensure  negligible  enhancement  of 
measured  total  pressure  due  to  air/dust  interaction  effects.  For 
this  reason  conventional  total  pressure  probes  cannot  be  used  in 
dusty  flows  because  measured  pressures  include  both  air  stagnation 
pressure  and  dust  momentum  flux  contributions.  Typically,  dusty 
flow  pressure  measurements  show  that  air-only  total  pressures 
(Snob)  are  lower  than  corresponding  Greg  pressures  (gas-plus-dust 
"total"  pressure) .  Reduced  velocity  data  using  conventional  total 
pressure  diagnostics  would  then  "measure"  velocities  on  the  high 
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side  with  data  users  being  unable  to  assess  the  extent  or  onset 
time  of  dust  loading  phenomena. 

A  measure  of  the  flow's  gas-plus-dust  total  “pressure"  is 
provided  by  the  Greg  gauge  whose  front-face  force  plate  is  couple 
directly  to  the  transducer's  sensing  element  (Figure  2-4c)  .  e 
Greg  gauge  as  well  as  the  Trl  sensor  snob  are  manufactured  by 
Kulite,  ino.  and  have  been  extensively  tested  at  high  loadings  in 
shock  tubes,  wind  tunnels  and  under  field  test  conditions 
gauges  have  proven  to  be  reliable  in  terms  of  survival  performanc 
and  calibration/baseline  stability.  To  accommodate  mild  therma 
sensitivity  effects,  all  transducers  are  temperature  compensated 
in  terms  of  both  linearity  coefficient  and  baseline  offset.  Also 
all  snob  and  Greg  probes  have  not  only  been  oven  and  pressure 
chamber  calibrated  but  have  received  end-to-end 

integration/validation  testing  in  TRWs  17-  Shock  Tube  at  shock 
overpressures  consistent  with  WES  flow  conditions. 

The  basic  performance  theory  behind  Snob/Greg  measurements  in 
dusty  flows  can  be  summarized  in  an  approximate  manner  by 
reviewing  the  dusty  gas  stagnation  pressure  relationships  for 
incompressible  flow: 


=  p  +  1  /  2p,ul  +  C,  PjuI  {Snob) 

P^  =  p  +  ll2  p,ul  +  Co  p,u]  {Greg) 


(2.1) 


(2.2) 


Here,  p.  p  and  «  refer  to  the  local  static  pressure,  density  and 

velocity  with  subscripts  a,  d.  S  and  C  referring  to  air 

snob,  and  Greg,  respectively.  C,  and  Q  represent  dust  registry 

coefficients  which  for  -ideal/perfecf  gauges,  wherein 
can  be  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  -large-  as  to  be  uninfluenced  y 
probe  geometries,  are  0  and  1,  respectively.  In  principle  t  e 
•perfect-  Snob  responds  smly  to  gas  phase  pressures  whereas  Che 
Greg  probe  measures  both  Che  gas  stagnation  pressure  and  the  full 
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effects  of  local  dust  momentum  flux.  For  the  ideal  case,  the  dust 
momentum  flux  thus  becomes: 


Pd^d  ~ 


(2.3) 


and  under  conditions  of  equilibrium  dusty  flow  (i.e.,  - ««  the 

dust  loading  factor  k  i=pjpa)  is  given  by: 

Pr.-Ps  (2.4) 

2(Ps  -P) 


Corresponding  relationships  for  Mach  number  (M)  and  dynamic 
pressure  (q)  are  given  by: 

M  =  [[pl  P.V’'-"'’'  -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

where  p  =  local  static  pressure  (also  measured  by  the  Tri  Sensor 
Snob) 

Y  =  specific  heat  ratio  (-  1.2  -  1.4) 


Finally,  combining  the  above  results  with  assumed  and/or  measured 
temperature  data  (D,  both  velocity  («)  and  dust  density  (p)  can 

be  deduced  as  follows : 


u  =  Ma 


(2.7) 


a  =  [yRTf^ 


(2.8) 


where  a  =  speed  of  sound 
R  =  gas  constant 
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p,=k(P/RT) 


(2.9) 


For  all  events,  Snob/Greg  data  were  recorded  both  by  TRW  using  a 
Kontron  portable  computer  (386/20)  and  by  WES  with  a  12  bit 
digitiser  recorder.  Raw  and  processed  results  have  been  retained 
on  storage  discs  and  can  be  further  reduced  to  assist  additiona 
analyses  and/or  to  evaluate  finer  time  resolution  features  if 
warranted . 

2.2  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION. 

2.2.1  WES  1  Snob/Greg  Data. 

All  eight  output  signals  (4  transducer  and  4  "thermal"  channels) 
for  the  WES  1  event  (10  December  1992;  0.95  lbs  C4  explosive 
charge)  were  recorded  on  two  RC  electronics  A/D  data  accjuisition 
cards  (12  bit  digitizers)  installed  in  a  Kontron  portable 

computer.  Each  card  "stored"  4000  samples 
with  the  RCl  card  operating  at  16  )ls  per  sample  and  RC2  at 
per  sample.  This  sampling  rate  approach  provided  results  with 
adequate  data  overlap  as  well  as  good  early  and  late  time  signa 
resolution.  Reduced  results  include  Greg  (air  e1ii£  dust).  Snob 
total  (air  gnli)  and  Snob  static  pressure  time  history  data  up  to 
4  sec  after  event  detonation,  performance  for  all  three 
measurements  was  nominal  as  demonstrated  by  overall  signal  output 
behavior  and  consistency  between  pre  and  post  test  calibration 
results.  Although  the  Snob's  differential  pressure  transducer 
also  provided  some  early  time  data,  it  failed  due  to  pressure 
overload  at  approximately  12  ms  after  flow  onset.  (Note  that  this 
25  psid  transducer  was  sized/selected  to  accommodate  low  speed 
wind  tunnel  measurements  for  another  DNA  research  program  and 
therefore  was  survival  limited  at  the  60-70  psi  pressures  of  the 

WES  1  experiment) . 

Figure  2-13  shows  raw  data  time  history  results  for  the  Greg, 
Snob  total  and  Snob  static  pressure  measurements  as  recorded  by 
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rC2.  Note  the  baseline  offsets  evident  in  Figure  2-13  due  to 
bridge  thermal  effects.  This  is  not  an  unexpected  result  in  view 
of  the  severe  heating  environment  associated  with  the  hot 
combustion  gases  of  the  venfs  fireball  exhaust.  The  intensity  of 
this  thermal  environment  is  highlighted  by  the  post  test 
appearance  of  probe  exterior  surfaces  which  demonstrates  that  the 
flexane  coatings  were  substantially  ablated/melted  during  the  WES 
1  test.  The  good  survival  performance  and  excellent  data  return, 
evident  in  Figure  2-13  for  the  Snob/Greg  probes  is  considered  an 
important  milestone  in  development  of  Snob/Greg  technology  for 
airblast  testing.  The  success  with  the  WES  Snob/Greg  probes 
represents  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  DNA's  support  over  the 
years  for  developing  this  state  of  the  art  diagnostics  technique. 

Thermal  offset-corrected  Greg,  Snob  total  and  Snob  static 
pressure  data  are  presented  in  Figures  2-14  and  2-15.  These  data 
illustrate  excellent  'late  time  baseline  stability  (Figure  2-14) 
and  good  data  overlap  (Figure  2-15c)  .  Note  that  on  WES  1  a  flow 
baffle  was  mounted  on  the  ceiling  vent  pipe  in  support  of  an 
exhaust  contaminant  collection  system  Figure  2-16 , -Graham,  1993). 
The  rise  and  maximizing  of  plume  static  pressures  at  a  post 
detonation  time  of  approximately  40  ms  evident  in  Figure  2-15  and 
consistent  with  WES  1  vent  pipe  measurements,  are  caused  by  the 
constricting  effects  of  the  noted  collector  bag  chamber. 

Reduced  Dust  Momentum  Flux  results  (DMF  s  p^)  are  presented  in 
Figure  2-17.  Maximum  DMF's  as  high  as  30  to  50  psi  are  in 
evidence  with  dust  flow  duration  lasting  to  approximately  1.8 
seconds  after  flow  onset.  Similar  DMF  data  obtained  by  PRi  from 
their  LDV/LAT  diagnostics  on  WES  2B  are  also  shown  for  comparison 
in  Figure  2-17.  WES  2B  was  also  a  1  lb  detonation  event  with  the 
PRi  measurements  being  made  at  the  vent  pipe  exit  station. 

Although  differences  in  magnitude  between  the  two  measurements  are 
evident  in  Figure  2-17,  test  durations  and  qualitative  trends  are 
in  favorable  agreement. 
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corresponding  time  history  data  for  Mach  number  (M),  dynamic 
pressure  (q  =  pu^/2)  and  dust  loading  factor  ik  =  pj^/Pair)  are  shown 

in  Figure  2-18.  Except  for  early  time,  the  flow  is  observed  to  be 
subsonic  in  nature  with  a  loading  factor  of  the  order  of  1  to  2. 

For  comparison  purposes,  vent  pipe  temperatures  (TIPI)  measured  by 
WES  personnel  on  Event  1  (Graham,  1993)  are  provided  in  Figure  2- 
19.  These  data  have  also  been  used  to  compute  plume  velocities 
(Equation  2.7)  from  the  Snob/Greg  Mach  number  data  and  results  are 
given  in  Figure  2-20.  Presented  also  therein  are  derived 
velocities  for  a  lower  bound  approximation  based  on  using  an 

ambient  temperature  value  for  the  local  speed  of  sound 

=  6VF)  In  general,  the  two  Snob/Greg  curves  are  seen  to 

braclcet  the  LDV  velocity  data  measured  by  PRi  at  the  pipe  exit 
station  on  WES  2B,  a  comparable  event  to  WES  1. 

Of  interest  in  evaluating  overall  vent  exhaust  performance  is 
the  use  of  the  Snob/Greg  results  to  determine  an  approximate 

measure  of  total  amount  of  dust  discharged  during  the  WES  1 
experiment.  Such  an  estimate  for  mass  expelled  ( M J  has  been  made 

and  is. based  on  the  double  integral  of  dust  mass  flux  over  the  jet 
radius  {0  <  r  <  R)  and  time  (0  <  f  <  T, ): 


(2.10) 


By  defining  the  dust  mass  flux  in  terms  of  dust  momentum  flux 
{pj,ul).  Mach  number  (M)  and  speed  of  sound  (fl„,  "assumed" 

constant) ,  namely, 

2  /  (2.1) 
Pd^D  ~  Pd^D  ^ 


the  mass  expelled  relationship  can  be  written  as; 


•*  /I 

“o  "625 


\\B/Bc,)ir/R)d{r/R)d{t/T) 

Jo 


(2.13) 
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where  R  represents  the  jet  outer  radius  at  the  11.6"  elevation 
location  {R  =  1.25")  and  T,,  the  test  duration  {-  1.8  sec).  The 

subscript  "CL"  and  ".625"  correspond  to  radial  locations  at  the 
jet  centerline  and  at  the  r  =  0.625"  location,  respectively.  For 
a  Gaussian  distribution  given  by: 

BIB,,  (2.14) 

where  e"*'  =  0.05  (5%  edge  definition) 

it  can  be  shown  that: 

h  =  1.73, 

^CL  ^  ^.625  =  2. 1 1 

and  £  (B  /  B„){r  I R)  d  {r  I  R)  =  0.20, 

The  mass  expelled  formulation  then  becomes: 

M  =  (2.11X0.2)  £  d{tlT,)  (2.15) 

a, 

By  approximating  Bo.625  terms  of  an  average  value  (Figures  2-17 
and  2-18) , 

R.625  ~  (Pd^D  ^  ^\62S 

=  \7psi 

a  mass  expelled  estimate  can  be  made,  namely 
M,  a„  =  3606  lb  ft  I  sec 

Although  several  important  assumptions  have  been  made  to  arrive 
at  the  noted  (M,  flj  magnitude  (e.g.  Gaussian  distribution  flow 


profiles,  time  independence,  jet  radius  =1.25",  etc.)  they 
represent  assumptions  based  on  measured  WES  data  and/or  nominal 

jet  flow  characteristics.  Conversely,  in  computing  the  final 
estimate  for  ,  uncertainty  arises  when  selecting  a  value  for  the 

flow's  local  speed  of  sound,  since  measured  data  are  unavailable 
with  which  to  approximate  a„.  An  approach,  however,  can  be  made  in 

determining  by  evaluating  max/min  limits  to  based  on  an 
estimated  range  in  values.  For  example,  in  ambient  air  the 
speed  of  sound  is  approximately  1140  ft/sec  whereas  for  WES  hot 
plume  gases,  the  speed  of  sound  is  of  the  order  of  2150  ft /sec 
under  the  assumption  that  Y  -  1.3,  MW  ~  14  and  T  -  1000  R. 

(Note,  e.g.,  WES  measured  vent  pipe  temperatures  of  Figure  2-19.) 
With  these  magnitudes  for  the  speed  of  sound  setting  the  maximum 
and  minimum  values  for  mass  expelled,  respectively,  it  can  be 
shown  that 


M,  =2.5  ±  0.151b 

The  noted  value  is  comparable  to  a  similar  derived  result  made 
by  Ganong  (1993)  and  to  a  total  mass  loss  based  on  summing  up 
pre/post  test  mass  sample  weighing  data  (2.4  lb,  Graham,  1993). 
Here  the  estimated  weight  for  carbon  soot  expelled  from  the 
explosive  charge  is  also  included  (-  0.2  lb) .  Note  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  expelled  mass  represents  approximately  7%  of  the 
pretest  beads /tracer  weight.  This  modest  amount  of  expelled  mass 
is  consistent  with  the  relatively  mild  experienced  by  the  simulant 
bed  evident  in  the  post  test  photograph  of  Figure  2-21.  Such  a 
"mild"  expulsion  result  is  consistent,  however,  with  dust  scouring 
experiments  performed  in  shock  tubes  (Batt,  et  al,  1991).  For 
these  tests  suspended  dust  clouds  resulted  in  substantially  higher 
dust  movement  when  impacted  with  airblast  shocks  then  when  dust 
lofting  occurs  due  to  shock  induced  boundary  layer  scouring  of 
dry/ loose  soil  beds.  Dust /debris  sweep  up  due  to  airblasts  in 
confined  chambers  is,  thus,  a  complex  process  sensitive  to  charge 
characteristics  (size,  location,  elevation,  etc.),  simulant 
type/layout  and  vent  geometries. 
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2.2.2  WES  3  Snob/Greg  Data. 


For  WES  3  (30  April  1993;  Graham,  1994)  a  single  Snob/Greg  yoke 
was  suspended  11.6"  above  the  vent  pipe  exit  plane  with  each  probe 
positioned  ±  0.625"  on  either  side  of  the  pipe  exhaust  centerline. 
Although  a  centerline  T/C  probe  (Figure  2-7a)  was  also  installed 
on  WES  3  and  survived  the  test  event,  data  return  was  poor  due  to 
time  response  limitations  and  signal  over-ranging  difficulties. 
Thus,  in  lieu  of  using  WES  3  measured  T/C  plume  temperatures  to 
calculate  jet  velocities  from  Snob  Mach  number  data,  approximate 
velocity  results  are  provided  herein  based  on  temperature  data 
from  vent  pipe  flow  measurements  (TIPI)  from  WES  7  (Graham,  1994) , 
a  virtual  repeat  of  the  WES  3  expulsion  test  (Table  2-1)  .  The  WES 
3  results  as  presented  correspond  to  10  point  average  data  based 
on  a  sample  rate  of  0.35  ms /sample.  Note  that  the  WES  3  raw  data 
were  recorded  by  WES  at  a  rate  of  16  jxs/sample  but  have  been 

"depopulated"  for  processing  purposes  to  a  rate  of  0.35  ms/sample. 

WES  3  was  a  0.19  lb  detonation  event  with  the  exhaust  flow 
unconstrained,  in  contrast  to  WES  1  wherein  a  flow  baffle 
constrictor  was  externally  mounted  in  support  of  an  exhaust 
contaminant  collection  system.  The  pre  test  layout  for  WES  3 
simulant  material  (10  lb  Spheriglass  beads)  included  "confining 
all  bead  samples  in  small  plastic  bottle  containers  (Figure  2-4) . 
To  simulate  container  "damage"  all  bottles  were  cut  with 
horizontal  slices  so  that  the  incident  shock  would  hinge  open 
the  individual  containers  and,  hopefully,  result  in  substantial 
airblast  entrainment.  This  method  of  simulant  layout,  however, 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  small  to  negligible  openings  of 
the  containers  occurred.  Expelled  material  was  of  the  order  of 
only  1%  of  the  original  simulant  mass  (Graham,  1994)  ,  a  result 
consistent  with  the  exhaust  gas  sampling  measurements  performed  by 
Los  Alamos  (Mason,  1993)  using  a  collection  tube  connected  to  the 
outlet  of  TRW's  Snob  Probe.  Note  also  that  WES  3  simulant  setup 
configuration  is  in  contrast  to  the  WES  7  event  wherein  the  glass 
beads  were  spread  out  on  the  test  structure  floor  in  either 
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individual  piles  (8  ea)  or  as  a  chin  layer  on  Che  floor  (Figure 
4)  The  lace  chac  Che  expelled  mass  on  WES  7  was  of  the  order  of 
5%  of  Che  pre  test  simulant  mass  (5  x  WES  3  result)  demonstrates 
Che  significance  of  simulant  layout  Co  Che  expulsion  process. 

Figure  2-22  shows  WES  3  baseline  corrected  data  for  Greg  total, 
snob  total  and  Snob  static  pressure  measurements.  Derived  flow 
field  results  (Section  2.1)  from  these  data  are  given  rn  Figure  2- 
23  in  terms  of  (Dust  Momentum  Flux,  Mach  Number  and  Dynamic 
pressure.  All  data  correspond  to  the  0.625-  off  centerline 
position  which  is  approximately  at  Che  50%  radial  location  for  Che 
WES  3  -expulsion/airblasc-  jet.  Note  the  evidence  that  the  flow 
duration  and  peak  pressure  for  WES  3  (0.2  lb  charge;  ^0 

psi)  are  consistently  smaller  than  corresponding  values  for  WES 
(1  lb  charge:  1.8  sec,  70  psi).  The  duration  data,  incidenta  y, 
are  found  to  correlate  favorably  on  Che  basis  of  cube  root 

scaling. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  mention  several  ocher  features  of  Che 
snob/Greg  measurements  from  the  WES  3  experiment.  The  first 
result  concerns  the  -ambient-  nature  of  the  static  pressure  trace 
of  Figure  2-22c.  The  noted  data  illustrate  that  exhaust  pressures 
for  the  WES  3  expulsion  jet  rapidly  return  to,  and  remain  at, 
ambient  pressure.  This  finding  is  in  conflict  with  measurements 
obtained  for  Che  WES  1  event  for  which  measured  jet  pressures  . 
exceeded  local  ambient.  As  suggested  above  in  Section  2.2.1,  such 
a  protracted  overpressure  condition  was  caused  by  the  constricting 
effect  of  the  collector  bag  baffle  chamber.  The  current  results 
for  WES  3  serve  to  validate  such  an  explanation. 

The  second  result  which  seems  appropriate  to  acknowledge  is  the 
DMF  data  of  Figure  2-23c.  Within  Che  uncertainty  spread  of  ±  2  3 
psi  the  data  indicate  that  negligible  dusc/debris  was  discharged 
during  the  WES  3  event.  Pre/post  test  analysis  of  simulant  weight 
by  WES  personnel  is  consistent  with  this  finding  (Graham,  1994). 
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Finally,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  WES  3  plume  velocity 
(Equation  2.7)  based  on  Snob  Mach  number  data  and  calculated 
values  for  the  local  speed  of  sound  (Equation  2.8).  Such  values 
correspond  to  a  specific  heat  ratio  (Y  =)  of  1.35,  a  gas  constant 

{R)  based  on  air  properties  (1716  ft/sec2  ‘r) ,  local  gas 
temperatures  at  the  50%  radial  location  (Figure  2-24a)  determined 
from  the  WES  7  TIPI  data  and  a  Guassian  profile  assumption: 

TIPI  -  Tj  _  ^-hUrlR?  (2.16) 

TlPl-T/  ^ 

Results  shown  in  Figure  2-24  for  both  the  half  radius  temperature 
estimate  and  the  ambient  air  temperature  value  of  77 'F  are  seen  to 
compare  adequately  with  LDV  measured  velocities  for  WES  7  obtained 
by  PRi  at  the  vent  pipe  exit  station.  The  velocity  "hangup"  in 
the  WES  7  PRi  data  versus  the  steady  decay  behavior  for  the  WES  3 
results  evident  in  Figure  2 -24b  is  considered  indicative  of  the 
prolong  blast  wave  effects  associated  with  the  higher  mass 
expulsion  rates  for  WES  7  as  compared  to  the  "lean”  discharge 
rates  for  the  WES  3  event. 

2.2.3  WES  5  Snob/Greg  Data. 

The  WES  5  detonation  event  (24  June  1993;  0.19  lb  C4  explosive 
charge;  Graham,  1994)  was  the  second  test  at  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  for  which  the  venting  process  included  both  a  ceiling 
discharge  opening  and  a  simulated  open  door  "vent"  (Table  2-1). 

For  this  expulsion  experiment,  agent  simulant  consisted  of  50  lbs 
of  spheriglass  beads  laid  out  on  the  test  structure  floor  both  as 
a  thin  layer  on  the  floor  and  in  eight  discrete  piles  (Figure  2- 
5) .  On  WES  5,  TRW  fielded  four  Snob/Greg  yokes  which  were 
externally  mounted  on  the  test  chamber  with  three  yokes  positioned 
at  the  external  door  location  and  the  fourth  one  at  the  vent  pipe 
exit  (Section  2.1). 
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Reduced  results  from  the  WES  5  Snob/Greg  measurements  are 
presented  in  Figures  2-25  through  2-35.  Results  as  shown  include 
baseline  corrected  pressures,  T/C  temperature  (Yoke  2  only)  and 
such  "derived"  results  as  Mach  number  (M),  dynamic  pressure  {q)  , 
dust  momentum  flux  (DMF)  ,  dust  loading  factor  {k  —  Pdmi^Pair'^' 
local  dust  mass  flux  (m)  and  approximate  plume  velocities  (m). 

The  raw  data  processed  herein  were  recorded  using  TRW s  data 
acquisition  computer  (Kontron  386/20)  at  a  sampling  rate  of  1  ms 
per  data  sample.  All  28  channels  of  output  data  (12  transducer 
chs,  12  thermal  compensation  chs  and  4  T/C  chs)  were  also  recorded 
by  WES  at  a  sampling  rate  of  16  ^is  per  sample.  Additional 

reduction  of  measured  results  can  therefore  be  performed  to 
determine  finer  time  resolution  features  of  the  data  if  warranted. 

As  can  be  seen  in  reviewing  the  current  results,  the  WES  5  test 
duration  was  of  the  order  of  40  ms.  This  flow  duration  is 
substantially  shorter  than  flow  times  for  ceiling-vent  only 
experiments  (e.g.  WES  3,  1000  ms)  because  of  the  additional 
venting  relief  provided  by  the  open  door  on  WES  5.  Except  for  the 
Yoke  1  .data.  Dust  Momentum  Flux  measurements  demonstrate  that 
negligible  debris/simulant  was  discharged  at  Yoke  locations  2,  3 
and  4  (Figures  2-29c,  2-32c  and  2-34c,  respectively).  Conversely, 
DMF  and  Dust  Loading  Factor  (k)  results  for  Yoke  1  (Figure  2-26c 
and  2-27a,  respectively)  indicate  that  measurable  dust  flow  was 
experienced  at  this  yoke  location  (elevation:  3").  Since  Yoke  1 
was  installed  nearest  to  the  chamber  floor,  the  current  Snob/Greg 
results  suggest  that  dust  movement  was  caused  by  sweep-up  boundary 
layer  and/or  airblast  "snowplow"  phenomena  rather  than  cloud 
dispersion  effects.  The  high  loading  factors  measured  at  the 
near-floor  location  (k  -  6)  are  consistent  with  this  flow  model 

interpretation. 

AS  noted  above  (Section  2.1),  the  T/C  data  of  WES  5  are  time 
response  limited  due  to  use  of  sturdy  T/C  bead  designs.  However, 
peak  temperatures  were  found  to  be  consistent  with  measurements 
provided  by  other  investigators  with  faster  response 
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instrumentation  at  comparable  locations  and  test  conditions.  Note 
that  the  "Til"  data  of  Figure  2-30  correspond  to  WES  measured 
floor  temperatures  inside  the  WES  5  test  chamber  on  the  left 
sidewall  at  the  chamber's  mid-line  location,  a  distance  34"  from 
the  door  opening.  The  ceiling  vent  temperature  data  of  Figure  2- 
35a  were  acquired  by  SAIC  (Doerr,  et  al,  1994)  on  the  WES  8  event 
at  a  probe  elevation  (above  the  vent  pipe  exit  plane)  of  25".  To 
approximate  "door"  velocity  data  (Figure  2-27b) ,  the  Yoke  1  Snob 
Mach  number  measurements  have  been  combined  (Equation  2.7)  with 
speed  of  sound  estimates  corresponding  to  a  specific  heat  ratio  of 
(y  =)  1.35,  an  air-based  value  for  the  local  gas  constant  ( /? )  and 

a  peak/ambient  average  temperature.  Similar  calculations  have 
been  performed  to  estimate  plume  velocities  for  the  WES  5  vent 
pipe  flow  by  using  either  measured  TIPI  data  (Figure  2-35a)  or  the 
WES  5  ambient  temperature  condition  (81 ‘F)  .  These  vent  pipe 
results  (Yoke  4)  are  presented  in  Figure  2-35b  which  also  includes 
WES  8  pipe  exit  velocities  measured  by  PRi  with  LDV  diagnostics 
(Modarress,  1993)  .  In  general  the  resultant  velocity  uncertainty 
factors  due  to  the  noted  temperature  approximations  are  of  the 
order  of  a  modest  ±  15%.  Clearly  a  reduction  in  this  uncertainty 
limitation  can  be  achieved  by  conducting  future  expulsion 
experiments  with  finer  sized  (faster  responding)  T/C  probes  (0.5 
2  mils  D) .  SAIC  has  demonstrated  on  WES  events  7,  8  and  9  that 
such  an  approach  with  shielded  probes  is  effective  not  only  in 
terms  of  signal  frequency  response  but  also  with  regard  to  probe 
survival.  Future  expulsion  experiments  should  threfore  be 
conducted  with  finer  sized  T/C  probes  (-  .0005  -  1  mils  D)  to 
enhance  signal  frequency  response. 

An  estimate  for  mass  expelled  (M,)  for  the  WES  5  experiment  has 

been  made  based  on  time  and  area  integrating  mass  flux  data 
( m  =  p^Uo )  from  the  Snob/Greg  measurements .  For  this 

approximation,  "derived"  mass  flux  results  were  obtained  by 
ratioing  dust  momentum  flux  data  {poU^;  3"  elevation  results  only, 

since  S/G's  2,  3  and  4  measured  negligible  DMF)  to  the  velocity 
data  of  Figure  2-27b.  A  time  history  plot  of  so-derived  mass  flux 
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data  from  the  3-  elevation  results  is  provided  in  Figure  2-27c 
TO  determine  mass  expelled  from  such  mass  flux  data,  the  integr 

relationship  given  by: 


^  j  mdtdxdy 


(2.17) 


fViat-  flux  is  invariant  with  spanwise 

IQ  ncpd  Bv  assuming  that  mass  riux  i  .  /„\ 

deoendent  on  elevation  iy)  > 
distance  ix)  but  is  exponentially  depenaeni 


i.e.  : 


(2.18) 


m  =  ae 


it  can  be  shown  that 

M,  =  1.2  lb  {Note:  WES  measured  M,  =  1.4  lb). 

For  the  current  S/G  M,  estimate,  the  exponential  shape  factors  are 


based  on 


f”  liijdt  =  0.82/6  /  fr  {as  measured  at  3"  elevation) 

Jo 

f””  m,dt  =  0.05/6  /  fr  {"assumed"  edge  condition  at  6"  elevation) 
Jo 


(2.19) 


(2.20) 


If  instead  of  adopting  a  6"  elevation  for  matching  Che  0.05  Ib/f 
edge  definition,  elevations  of  5-  and  7-  are  used,  mass  expelled 
values  of  2.61  and  0.7  lb  are  calculated,  respective  y. 

one  observation  regarding  Che  WES  5  Snob/Greg  data  chat  may 
warrant  some  consideration  is  the  indication  that  primary  mass 
:“u“ion  occurs  at  ..late,  airblast  times  and  under  conditions  of 
moderate  to  low  temperatures.  Note  for  example  DMF  ti 

history  trace  for  S/G  1  (Figure  2-260  which  suggests  that 
d^sr^utflow  is  more  the  result  of  secondary  flow  effects  rather 
than  the  initial  airblast  interaction.  Since  high  exhaust 
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temperatures  decay  at  a  rapid  rate  (Figure  2-30),  late  time 
expelled  simulant /debris  is  therefore  "cold"  and  may  not  be 
dominated  by  hot  buoyancy  force  phenomena. 
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Table  2-1. 


Test  matrix  for  WES  expulsion  experiments  (CY  92  and 
93)  . 


TEST  DOOR  OPENINGS  BARE  EXPLOSIVE 
NUMBER 

open/closed 


NUMBER  AGENT 
OF 


0  WEIGHT  LOCATION 

U  (C-4)  FROM 

T  BACK 

E  WALL 


8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

17.00 


17.00 


0 


16(16) 


L  -  LANL 
N  -  NRL/ISI 
P  -  PRi 
S  -  SAIC 
SR  -  SRI 
T  -  TRW 
W  -  WES-IR 


WES  all  tests 


NRL/ISI,PRi,W 


NRL/ISI,PRi,W 


10  I  LANL, N, TRW, W 


10 


50  NRL/ISI,TRW 


50  NRL/ISI,W 


50  LANL,N,W 


10  1  SAIC, WES-IR 


50*** 


■  TEMPERATURE 
•  PRESSURE 
□  BAFFLED  PRESSURE 

0- 


(a)  Top  view 


I 

(b)  Front  view 

Figure  2-2.  Configuration  layout  for  WES  test  facility  indicating 
location  details  for  temperature  and  pressure 
measurements  inside  the  test  chamber . 


(a)  Pre  test  photograph 
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NOTE 

GLASS  LAYER  IS  UNDER 
EACH  PILE  OF  BT  AND 
COLOR  PIGMENT  THICKNESS 
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LEGEND 

§2530  GLASS  BEADS 

1  1,340  GRAMS 

EVENLY  ON  ENTIRE  FLOOR 

-4“  BT  pile  723  GRAMS 

EACH  PILE 

SIGNAL  GREEN  (ZQ-18) 

'  471  GRAMS  EACH  PILE 

-i-  FIRE  ORANGE  (ZO-14) 

'  471  GRAMS  EACH  PILE 

-t-’  PRESSURE 


TOP  VIEW  OF  FLOOR  ROOM  1 
TRACER  PARTICLE  LAYOUT 


(b)  Configuration  details 


Figure  2-3.  Tracer  material  layout  for  WES  1  event. 
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COLUTERAi 

EFFECTS 

TKT3 


(a)  Pre  test  photograph 


ROOM  3 


ROOM  1 


CLOSED 

DOOR 


1— FRONT  DOOR 


NOTES 

B  PLASTIC  CONTAINERS,  16  OZ  SIZE, 
FILL  WITH  #2530  GLASS  BEADS, 
1.25  LBS  (567.0  GM)  EACH, 

10  LBS  TOTAL. 

PLACE  HINGES  AWAY  FROM  CHARGE. 
CHARGE  IS  0.19  LBS  BARE  C-4  AT 
MID  HEIGHT  IN  ROOM. 


PLAN 


(a)  Pre  test  photograph 


25.75" - -| 


TOP  VIEW  OF  FLOOR  ROOM  1 
TRACER  PARTICLE  LAYOUT 


NOTE  (EXPULSION  EXPERIMENTS  2B  AND  5) 


LEGEND 


50  LBS  OF  #2530  GUSS 
BEADS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

mm  11,340  GRAMS  (25  LBS) 
EVENLY  ON  ENTIRE  FLOOR. 
ABOUT  0.125  INCH  THICK, 
UNDER  EACH  PILE. 


1,417.5  GRAMS  (3.125  LBS) 
EACH  PILE,  8  PILES 


(b)  Configuration  details 


Figure  2-5.  Tracer  material  layout  for  WES  5  event. 
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10  LBS  OF  #2530  GLASS 
BEADS  AS  FOLLOWS; 

2,268  GRAMS  (5  LBS) 
EVENLY  ON  ENTIRE  FLOOR, 
ABOUT  0.025  INCH  THICK, 
UNDER  EACH  PILE. 


283.5  GRAMS  (0.625  LBS) 
EACH  PILE.  8PILES 


TOP  VIEW  OF  FLOOR  ROOM  1 
TRACER  PARTICLE  UYOUT 


Figure  2-6.  Tracer  material  layout  for  WES  7  event. 


(a)  Photograph  of  Assembled  Yoke 
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I 

00.50"  BOLT  HOLE 


✓  I 

CONTAINER  VENT  INSTALLATION 


Figure  2-9.  Configuration  drawing  of  Snob/Greg  probe  installation 
on  WES  1. 
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Figure  2-12.  Pre  test  photograph  of  Snob/Greg  rake  installation  at 
vent  door  opening  for  WES  5  event . 
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PiTG  tGst  photoQ^iTGph  of  pGiTticlG  collsctoiT  ssssmbly  foir 
vent  discharge  flow  on  WES  1  event. 


DUST  MOMENTUM  FLUX(PSI)  DUST  MOMENTUM  FLUX(PSI) 


Figure  2-17.  WES  1  dust  momentum  flux  time  history. 
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TIME  (SEC) 

(b)  Extended  time  history 

Figure  2-20.  Velocity  for  WES  1  vent  pipe  flow  at  Snob/Greg  probe 
location. 


Post  test  photograph  of  tracer  material  layout  for 
WES  1  event . 
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Figure  2-30 


Thermocouple  temperature  data  from  WES  5/Yoke  2  T/C 
and  comparison  with  room  chamber  temperature 
TnaaciiT-p>mPntS  (Til)  . 


VELOCITY  (EPS)  TEMPERATURE(DEGF) 


Figure  2-35. 


Estimate  for  temperature  and  velocity  for  WES  5  vent 
pipe  flow  at  Snob/Greg  probe  location. 
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SECTION  3 

FURTHER  REVIEW  OF  DSU  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


Batt,  et  al  (1993)  documents  results  from  a  series  of  wind 
tunnel  experiments  on  dust  scouring  for  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  (WSMR)  and  Ottawa  sand  soil  beds.  The  WSMR  dust  sample 
was  representative  of  a  natural  soil  material  { D50  -  250  |im) 

with  a  wide  particle  size  distribution  whereas  Ottawa  sand 
corresponded  to  a  monosized  soil  type  with  a  50%  finer  by 
weight  diameter  of  ( Ao  180  Measurements  from  this 

earlier  Dust  Sweep-Up  (DSU)  program  quantified  dependence  of 
scouring  rate  and  profile  behavior  on  soil  type,  free  stream 
velocity  (<  370  fps)  and  bed  length  (<  20  feet) .  All  data 
correspond  to  dry,  loose,  erodible  soil  beds  with  flat,  smooth 
surface  textures.  The  results  as  presented  were  provided  in  a 
data  report  format  with  relatively  minor  analysis/evaluation 
being  performed  on  the  overall  data  base.  The  purpose  of  the 
current  technical  effort  is  to  perform  a  follow-up  review  and 
analysis  of  the  DSU  measurements  with  paticular  emphasis  on 
scaling  considerations. 

3.1  CLEAN  FLOW  VELOCITY  SCALING. 

Reduced  velocity  profiles  for  clean  boundary  layer  flow  in 
the  DSU  wind  tunnel  are  presented  in  Figure  3 -la.  The  data  as 
shown  were  measured  "Pitot-statically "  (TRW's  thermally 
compensated  Tri  Sensor  Snob  probe)  and  correspond  to  flow  over 
a  "roughened"  floor  surface  (Astroturf;  blade  height:  0.625") 
at  flow  speeds  of  105,  205  and  310  fps.  The  plotting  format 
used  in  Figure  3-1  is  consistent  with  the  semi-log  technique 
conventionally  used  to  "test"  the  flow's  law  of  the  wall 
velocity  iu)  behavior,  namely; 

u  =  5.75  Uf  logiy  - 
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Here  Uj-  and  «„  represent  the  shear  and  threshold  velocities 
respectively,  K  is  the  effective  wall  roughness  height  and  y  - 

corresponds  to  elevation  above  the  wind  tunnel's  steel  floor.  As 
expected  a  "focusing"  of  the  three  velocity  traces  is  evidenced 
(M„:  focus  velocity;  k,:  focus  height)  and  a  linear  profile 

behavior  is  demonstrated.  A  replotting  of  the  data  in  normalized 
coordinates  is  presented  in  Figure  3-lb  and  the  low  elevation 
results  are  seen  to  collapse  to  a  common  law  of  the  wall  scaling. 
Additional  "clean  flow"  correlation  results  are  provided  in 
Figures  3-2  and  3-3.  The  data  in  the  noted  formats  are  seen  to 

compare  favorably  with  the  Clauser  correlation  (Clauser,  1956)  for 
rough  wall  boundary  layers  when  a  shear  velocity  ratio  {uju^}  of 

12  is  adopted. 

3.2  SHEAR  VELOCITY  SCALING  OF  WSMR/OTTAWA  SAND  VELOCITY  DATA. 

Raw  data  velocity  profiles  for  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  soil  beds 
are  summarized  in  Figures  3-4  and  3-5,  respectively.  As  was  the 
case  for  the  clean  wall  profile  data  discussed  above  in  Section 
3.1,  the  noted  dusty  flow  results  demonstrate  similar  law  of  the 
wall  behavior  for  near  surface  elevations. 

Shear  velocity  values  derived  from  Equation  3.1  for  the 
indicated  test  cases  (as  well  as  the  previous  clean  flow 
experiments)  are  summarized  in  Figure  3-6.  For  a  given  bed 

length,  the  data  indicate  (Figure  3-6a)  a  near  linear  variation  of 
with  the  edge  velocity  ( «, )  with  the  ratio  uju^  increasing  with 

axial  distance  ( 10  <«,/«,<  25 )  .  A  replotting  of  the  data  in 

Figure  3 -6b  illustrates  that  shear  velocity  tends  to  decay  with 
distance,  a  finding  which  will  be  discussed  further  in  Section  3.4 
where  DSU  scouring  rate  data  will  be  reevaluated. 

Scaled  profile  results  for  both  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  test  data 
are  summarized  in  Figure  3-7.  A  favorable  correlation  of  the 
assembled  data  sets  is  seen  to  be  in  evidence.  Such  a  result 
supports  the  dusty  law  of  the  wall  modeling  approach  put  forward 
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by  Denison  and  Baum  (1986)  and  others  for  treating  the  dusty 
boundary  layer  problem. 

3 . 3  DUSTY  BOUNDARY  LAYER  CORRELATIONS . 

Since  documentation  of  the  DSU  raw  data  measurements,  users  of 
the  reduced  results  have  pursued  various  approaches  to  correlating 
the  overall  data  base  (e.g.  Hookham,  et  al,  1994)  .  Figures  3  8 
through  3-13  provide  a  summary  of  many  of  such  reduction 
procedures  and  include  velocity  and  dusty  density  profile 
correlations  for  both  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  results.  The  data  are 
plotted  both  as  a  function  of  normalized  elevation  above  the  soil 

surface, 

/  ,  N/jj  (3.2) 

n  =  "Eta"  =  {yly^^)lK 


and,  as  suggested  by  Kuhl,  et  al  (1990),  elevation  above  the  focus 
point  for  the  dust  density  profiles  (Figures  3-15  and  3-16), 

(33) 

=  "Etao"  = 

Here,  corresponds  to  the  velocity  profile  "tangent -slope"  edge 
thickness  (in  log-log  format)  and  y„  represents  the  focus 
elevation,  a  definition  consistent  with  our  previous  shock  tube 
experiments  on  dusty  boundary  layer  scouring  (Batt,  et  al,  1986, 
1990  and  1991).  The  term  "KBAR",  as  seen  in  Figures  3-17  through 
3-20,  corresponds  to  the  normalized  dust  density  parameter  whic 
approaches  1  at  the  boundary  layer  edge  and  -  at  the  soil  surface. 

It  is  defined  as: 

,  (3.4) 

i'  =  (1  -i-  PduJ  Pair) 

with  and  representing  the  density  of  the  local  dust  flow 

and  air,  respectively.  Results  are  presented  in  log-log,  semi-log 
and  lin-lin  format  to  assist  other  workers  in  their 
evaluation/ interpretation  of  the  DSU  data  base. 
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comparison  of  the  respective  velocity  data  are  made  with  both 
power  law  profile  scaling. 


u/m,  =  (y/SJ 


(3.5 


and  Clauser's  rough  wall  relationship,  given  by  Equation  3.1.  The 

WSMR  data  are  seen  to  correlate  best  to  a  power  law  slope  in)  of 
0.5  and  a  velocity  ratio  of  (uju,)  of  14.  Corresponding  values 

for  n  and  uj  for  the  Ottawa  sand  data  are  0.75  and  11, 

respectively.  For  the  shock  tube  results,  a  slope  of  0.7  was 
found  to  best  correlate  the  overall  data  set  for  both  WSMR  dust 
and  Frenchman's  Lake  fine  sand  soil.  Also  shown  for  completeness 
purposes  herein  are  earlier  velocity  results  for  Ottawa  sand 
profile  data  (Figure  3-14)  measured  by  Hartenbaum  (1971). 

3 . 4  CORRELATION  OF  DSU  SCOURING  RATE  MEASUREMENTS . 


in  the  final  report  for  the  DSU  program  reference  was  made  to 

the  dependence  of  scouring  rate  ( "M  dot"  =  m)  on  edge  mass  flux 
(p^M, ),  bed  length  and  free  stream  velocity  (Mach  number).  For 

each  of  the  nine  runs  for  the  two  soil  types  tested,  determination 
of  "M  dot"  as  a  function  of  bed  length  was  based  on  pre/post  test 
soil  recession  measurements.  Typical  M  dot  results  as  normalized 
with  edge  mass  flux,  are  summarized  in  Figures  3 -21a  and  3 -21b  for 
the  WSMR  and  Ottawa  Sand  data,  respectively.  Although  the  results 
as  shown  exhibit  moderate  correlation  with  p,M, ,  there  still  exists 

evidence  of  a  dependence  on  free  stream  Mach  number  (M).  As 
noted  in  the  DSU  final,  this  dependence  appeared  to  correspond  to 
Mach  number  to  the  one-half  power.  Figure  3-22  demonstrates  that 
such  a  correlation  approach  provides  a  satisfactory  collapsing  of 
the  bulk  of  the  scouring  rate  data. 

Evidence  of  the  noted  Mach  number  dependence  is  illustrated  by 
the  summary  plot  in  Figure  3-23  of  the  soil  loss  data  for  the  WSMR 
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soil  beds  in  the  DSU  wind  tunnel.  Both  profile  integrated  results 
(DSU  program) , 


(3.6) 


as  well  as  dust  throughput  data  measured  with  a  boundary  layer 
slot  collector  (Bagnold  collector;  Section  4)  are  shown.  Note  the 
adequate  agreement  between  the  two  measurement  techniques.  A 
variation  of  throughput  with  velocity /Mach  number  to  the  3/2  s 
power  is  in  evidence.  Such  a  sensitivity  to  local  free  stream 
velocity  is  in  contrast  to  soil  loss  data  for  low  speed  flows  as 
measured  by  the  data  of  Shao,  et  al  (1993).  For  this  latter  flow, 
a  power  law  dependence  to  the  cube  power  of  velocity  is  indicated 
which  agrees  with  the  predictions  of  Bagnold  (1941)  and  Owen 
(1964)  for  saltation  flow.  The  noted  discrepancy  in  power  law 
behavior  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  flow  regimes  differ 
between  the  two  sets  of  data.  For  example,  the  lower  speed  . 
results  (u  <  50  FPS)  reflect  a  scouring  mechanism  associated  with 

gravity/collision  dominated  "saltation"  effects  whereas  the 
current  results  correspond  to  flows  controlled  by  turbulent 
diffusion  processes  where  drag  to  weight  ratios  are  large  (200  ^m: 

D/W  =  300  ©  100  FPS,  1000  ©  350  FPS).  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  different  scaling  laws  would  apply. 

Although  the  noted  Mach  number  scaling  indicates  a  favorable 
collapsing  of  the  overall  data  base,  there  still  exists  some 
sensitivity  to  soil  type  and  bed  length.  In  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  effects  of  soil  type,  both  sets  of  data  have  been 
replotted,  as  suggested  by  Mazzola  (1993),  in  terms  of  normalized 
bed  length,  namely,  x !  D,, ,  with  Ao  representing  the  50%  finer  by 

weight  diameter  for  the  respective  soil  samples.  Results  are 
shown  in  Figure  3-24  and  good  agreement  with  this  correlation 
procedure  is  illustrated.  Note  that  the  decrease  in  scouring  rate 
with  bed  length,  evident  in  Figures  3-21  and  3-22  was  estimated  in 
Batt,  et  al  (1993)  to  be  representative  of  an  exponential  decay 
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process.  By  replotting  the  Figure  3 -24a  results  in  the  semi-log 
format  of  Figure  3 -24b,  the  exponential  nature  of  the  rate 
dependence  on  axial  distance  is  demonstrated. 

One  final  scaling  approach  to  the  DSU  scouring  rate  results  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3-25.  Here  the  rates  have  been  normalized 
by  a  mass  flux  based  on  shear  velocity  (Figure  3-6)  rather  than 
edge  velocity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  scaling 
procedure,  one  that  has  been  suggested  by  various  workers 
investigating  the  dusty  boundary  layer  problem  (e.g.  Rosenblatt, 
et  al  1985;  Denison  and  Baum,  1986;  Traci,  1988;  Pierce,  1989;  Gaj 
and  Small,  1989),  appears  to  moderate  the  bed  length  dependence 
noted  above  and  to  collapse,  both  sets  of  data  to  a  universal 
normalized  rate  of, 

m/(p,u^Mf)  ~0.3±0.1.  (3.7) 

For  comparison  purposes,  Rosenblatt,  et  al  (1985)  and-  Traci  (1988) 
suggested  constant  values  for  ml p^Uj  of  0.4  and  0.33,  respectively 

3 . 5  DUSTY  FLOW  SCHMIDT  NUMBER  SCALING . 

One  consideration  which  sweep-up  modelers  have  inquired  about 
was  the  relationship  between  dust  density  profiles  and  velocity 
profiles.  Such  a  relationship  provides  information  regarding  the 
magnitude  of  the  turbulent  Schmidt  number  for  the  DSU  results.  As 
noted  by  Denison  (Hookham,  et  al,  1994),  this  "measure"  of  mass 
diffusivity  relative  to  diffusivity  of  momentum  can  be  determined, 
approximately,  by  scaling  velocity  profiles  to  dust  density 
profiles  as  follows: 


where  k  =  (1  +  k) 

^  ~  Pdust  ^  Pair 
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0  -  Turbulent  Schmidt  number 

Figures  3-26  and  3-27  show  this  correlation  approach  for  both  WSMR 
and  Ottawa  sand  data  and  a  value  for  a  of  approximately  0.7 
provides  favorable  agreement  with  the  bulk  of  the  data. 
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□  DSU62/105FPS  A  DSU  63/205FPS  O  DSU64/310FPS 
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la)  Log  height  velocity  profile  data 
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(b)  Scaled  velocity  profiles 


Figure  3-1 


Velocity  profiles  for  clean  "Astroturf"  boundary 
layers  (21'  4"  location). 
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-  Clauser/Hinze,Ue/Uf=12  —  U/Ue=(Y/Ye)''.143 

(b)  Lin-lin  plotting  comparisons 


Figure  3-2. 


Velocity  profile  summary 
layers  (21'  4"  location). 


for  clean  Astroturf  boundary 


1-U/Ue 


1 


O  DSU62,105FPS  A  DSU63,205FPS  □  DSU64,310FPS  . •  Clauser/Hinze.Ue/Uf=12 


Figure  3-3.  Velocity  defect  profile  summa:^  for  clean  Astroturf 
boundary  layers  (21'  4"  location). 
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Figure  3-6. 


DSU  shear  velocity  summary. 
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Figure  3-7.  Velocity  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments. 
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Figure  3-8. 


power  law  velocity  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments 
(Surface  elevation) . 
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Fiaure  3-9  Semilog  velocity  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments 
^  ■  (Surface  elevation) . 
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Fiqure  3-10  Lin-lin  velocity  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments 
^  (Surface  elevation) . 
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Figure  3-11.  Velocity  defect  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments 
(Surface  elevation) . 
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Semilog  velocity  scaling  summary  for  DSU  experiments 
(Profile  focus  elevation) . 
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Figure  3-17.  Power  law  scaling  of  normalized  loading  factor 

profiles  for  DSU  experiments  (Surface  elevation) . 
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Power  law  scaling  of  normalized  loading  factor  profile 
for  DSU  experiments  (Profile  focus  elevation) . 
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Scouring  rate  summaries  for  DSU  experiments. 
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Figure  3-23.  Soil  loss  summary. 


(b)  Exponential  scaling 


Figure  3-24.  Particle  size  scaling  of  scouring  rate  data  for  DSU 
experiments . 
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BED  LENGTH  (INCHES) 


□  DSUDSU54,108/5.7.18'9"  ®  DSU57.108/7.8.13’0"  ■  DSU60.108/10.4,7'0" 

A  DSU53,227/8.7,18'4''  A  DSU556,225/13,12'4"  A  DSU59,21 1/18.4,6'4" 

O  DSU55, 326/10. 8, 18'10"  ®  DSU58.316/19.5,12'9"  •  DSU61,312/27.8,7'0" 

(b)  Ottawa  sand 

Figure  3-25.  Shear  velocity  scaling  of  scouring  rate  data  for  DSU 
experiments . 
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(b)  Ottawa  sand 


Schmidt  number  scaling  for  DSU  experiments  (Normal 
loading  factor) . 


RHOd/RHOe 


O  DSU44,89FPS.r  A  DSDU43,218FPS,7’  □  DSU45,326FPS,7’ 

®  DSU49,121FPS,13'  A  DSU46,221FPS,13-  B  DSU48,333FPS,13' 

•  DSU51,106FPS,19'  ▲  DSU50,199FPS,19’  ■  DSU52,311FPS,19 

(a)  WSMR 


O  DSU60,108FPS.9'0"  A  DSDU59,211FPS,10'0"  □  DSU61,312FPS,100 

®  DSU57,108FPS,13‘0"  A  DSU56,225FPS,12'4"  H  DSU58,316FPS,12  9 

•  DSU54,108FPS,18'9"  A  DSU53,227FPS,18’4''  ■  DSU55,326FPS,18 10 

(b)  Ottawa  sand 


Figure  3-27.  Schmidt  number  scaling  for  DSU  experiments  (Loading 
factor) . 
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SECTION  4 

REAL  SURFACE  (RS)  DUST  LOFTING  EXPERIMENTS 

AS  noted  above  (Section  3.0),  results  from  the  erodible  soil 
experiments  under  the  DSU  program  (Batt,  et  al,  1993)  are 
necessarily  limited  in  that  such  "real  surface"  effects  as 
cultivation  ridges,  soil  clods,  vegetation  stubble,  surface 
texture  roughness,  moisture  content,  etc.  are  unaccounted  for  in 
the  data  base.  The  current  documentation  extends  the  DSU 
measurements  to  real  soils  by  presenting  WSMR  dust  lofting  results 
for  simulated  realistic  surfaces.  Conditions  studied  include: 
"ordered"  roughness  (Ridges/Clods/Stubble;  Section  4.1),  random 
roughness  (Gravel  Seeded  WSMR,  4.2),  discrete  roughness  (Leading 
Edge  Disturbance,  4.3),  threshold  velocities  for  large  particles 
(Gravel  "Soil"  Beds,  4.4)  and  moisture  content  (Effect  on 
Threshold  Velocity,  4.5).  Table  4-1  lists  the  RS  Test  Matrix  and 
summarizes  test  conditions  of  interest  for  the  individual  run 
cases . 

All  results  to  be  presented  were  obtained  in  the  DSU  wind  tunnel 
(18"W  X  34"H  X  20'L,  Figure  4-1,  Batt,  et  al,  1993)  at  flow  speeds 
up  to  370  fps.  In  addition  to  tunnel  monitoring  instrumentation 
(free  stream  dynamic/static  pressure,  temperature,  etc.),  boundary 
layer  diagnostics  were  also  installed  at  the  tunnel  s  21  4  axial 
station.  Such  instrumentation  consisted  of  a  fixed  rake  of 
snob/Greg  probe  "pairs"  (4  ea;  dusty  flow  pressures),  a  traversing 
narrow  beam  x-ray  system  (spanwise  averaged  dust  density)  and  one 
dust  flow  slot  collector  ("Bagnold"  collector;  temporal 
measurement  of  lofted  dust  mass;  Bagnold,  1991).  Pre  and  post 
test  photographs  of  bed  appearance  were  also  obtained  for  each 
test  as  well  as  close-up  video  film  of  typical  near  surface  flow 

conditions . 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  RS  photography  was  performed  with 
color  film.  As  a  result,  the  resolution  of  the  black  and  white 
velox  prints  enclosed  herein  (Appendix)  is  limited  relative  to  the 
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the  original  color  prints.  For  those  interested  in  greater  detail 
regarding  the  structure  of  post  test  bed  surfaces,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  color  originals.  Although  the  current 
photographic  "results"  are  not  "data"  in  the  quantitative  sense, 
they  should  provide  assistance  to  investigators  because  they 
document  the  surface  scouring  "signature"  as  a  function  of 
roughness  type.  It  is  hoped  that  such  photographs  will  therefore 
prove  useful  in  evaluating  boundary  layer  dust  lofting  models  and 
the  physics  of  the  scouring  process. 

AS  noted  in  Batt,  et  al  (1993),  the  Snob  probe  (Figure  2-7b) 
measures  gas-only  pressures  whereas  the  Greg  gauge  (Figure 
2-7c)  measures  the  full  effects  of  the  gas  stagnation  pressure  and 
the  local  dust  momentum  flux.  The  Snob  probe  illustrated  in 
Figure  2 -7b  has  been  configured  as  a  "tri"  sensor  pressure 
diagnostic  in  that  it  uses  three  transducers  to  measure  total, 
static  and  differential  pressure.  Because  of  its  differential 
pressure  measurement  capability,  it  performs  as  a  dusty  Pitot 
static  probe  and  thus  provides  a  direct  measure  of  local  boundary 
layer  velocities.  A  detailed  review  of  the  Snob/Greg  diagnostics 
as  well  as  the  x-ray  attenuation  technique  for  measuring  local 
dust  densities  (Figure  4-2)  is  given  in  Batt,  et  al  (1993). 

Post  test  photographs  of  the  Bagnold  collector  unit  are  provided 
in  Figure  4-3  as  viewed  looking  downstream  for  one  of  the  Gravel- 
Seeded-WSMR  test  cases  (Section  4.2).  In  the  collector,  captured 
dust  in  each  slot  chamber  (0.5"W  x  1"H)  is  first  directed  aft  to  a 
common  vertically  oriented  duct  and  then  fed  through  a  below-floor 
tube  into  a  light  weight  paper  vacuum  bag.  Time  resolution  of 
this  soil  loss  "measure"  is  made  possible  via  use  of  5  vacuum 
pumps  and  a  computer  controlled  traverse  system  which  moves  the 
five  vacuum  inlets  in  a  rapid  stop-hold-move  fashion.  Time  "hold" 
steps  varying  from  2  seconds  (for  the  350  fps  data)  to  6  seconds 
(for  the  120  fps  measurements)  have  been  used  for  the  current 
results.  The  importance  of  time-resolved  data  for  total  dust 
lofted  (often  termed  soil  loss  and/or  dust  throughput)  is  that 
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after  1  to  2  time  increments,  reduction  in  lofted  dust  is 
observed.  Such  a  finding  was  expected,  however,  since  real 
surface  soils  with  rough  surface  textures  tend  to  be  self-limiting 
in  dust  sweep-up  due  to  the  onset  with  erosion  of  the  "desert 
pavement"  effect  (shielding  of  fines  by  surface  roughness), 
unless  otherwise  noted,  all  soil  loss  data  provided  herein 
correspond  to  initial  soil  loss  values.  In  this  way,  surface 
textures  are  still  at  pre  test  conditions  and  the  effects  of 
surface  changes  due  to  local  sand  motion  (eroding/filling)  are 

minimized . 

4.1  RIDGES /CLODS /STUBBLE. 

For  the  initial  Real  Surface  (RS)  experiments  an  array  of  non- 
erodible  ridges  was  mounted  on  the  DSU  wind  tunnel  floor  to 
simulate  a  cultivated  field  with  hard  packed  (non-erodible)  ridges 
(Figure  4-4).  Steel  angles  of  4"  leg  length  were  used  for  this 
simulation.  The  inverted  angles  were  oriented  orthogonal  to  the 
flow  direction  at  12"  spacings  and  spanned  the  width  of  the  tunnel 
(18").  All  floor  and  side  wall  joints  were  made  leak  tight  though 
use  of  RTV  sealant.  The  ridge  array  extended  downstream  from  the 
6'  Test  section  location  to  the  20'  station  with  the  diagnostics 
installed  at  a  21 '4"  axial  distance.  Because  some  leading  edge 
erosion,  i.e.  aft  movement,  occurred  for  each  test,  soil  beds  were 
"laid  out"  such  that  each  experiment  corresponded,  approximately, 
to  a  nominal  overall  bed  length  of  19  feet.  Dust  beds  consisting 
of  WSMR  soil  were  used  for  all  measurements  with  RS  elevations 
(bed  height  to  ridge  top)  varying  from  0  to  2 "  (bed  depth:  3" 

!•■).  AS  noted  by  Fryrear  (1984)  use  of  non-erodible  ridge 
material  for  the  current  experiments  is  an  appropriate  simulation 
technique  since  often  field  ridges  are  hardpacked  with  clods/rock 
and  thus  exhibit  erosion  resistant  behavior. 

Typical  pre  and  post  test  side  view  photographs  for  a  non- 
erodible  ridge  soil  bed  are  given  in  Figures  4-5.  The  RS  33 
results  shown  (flow  is  from  left  to  right)  correspond  to  a  2 "  pre 
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test  RS  elevation  at  a  freestream  velocity  of  124  f ps .  The  effect 
of  stagnating  flow  on  the  windward  side  of  each  ridge  and  the 
leeward  side  soil  deposition  due  to  the  inter-ridge  vortices  is 
^2early  evident.  The  noted  leeward  side  dust  buildup,  a  phenomena 
common  to  drifting  snow,  is  also  demonstrated  in  the  upstream 
overview  photograph  of  Figure  4-6b.  Additional  pre/post  test 
photographs  for  the  ridge  experiments  are  provided  in  the  Appendix 
(Figures  A-1  through  A-18) . 

A  summary  of  collected  dust  results  from  these  non  erodible 
ridge  experiments  is  provided  in  Figure  4 -7a  in  terms  of  dust 
throughput,  as  measured  by  the  Bagnold  collector  (Section  4.0) . 

As  discussed  in  Section  3.3  (Figure  3-23) ,  soil  loss  data  from  the 
Bagnold  collector  compare  favorably  with  corresponding  Q  data 

developed  under  the  DSU  program  using  integrated  profile  results, 

Q  =  [  Pd^ddy  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Such  agreement  represents  an  independent  verification  of  previous 
results  as  well  as  validation  of  the  slot  collector's  performance. 
Note  also  that  this  boundary  layer  soil  loss  measure  is  also 
equivalent  to  the  integral  of  local  scouring  rate  over  the  soil 

bed  length, 

Q  =  ^  m  dx  (4.2) 


and  to  first  order, 

Q  =  (4-3) 

where  =  average  scouring  rate. 

Thus  soil  loss,  in  effect,  corresponds  to  an  approximate  "measure 
of  a  soil ‘ s  scouring  potential  and  therefore  has  been  used 
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historically  to  characterize  the  dust  lofting  performance  of 
•■real"  surface  soils. 

The  data  shown  in  Figure  4 -7a  are  presented  with  leading  edge 
contribution  to  total  throughput  subtracted  out  and  as  normalized 
by  a  given  velocity's  flat  surface  soil  loss  ("zero"  ridge 
elevation  data) .  The  leading  edge  contribution  noted  was  fixed 
for  all  results  for  a  given  velocity  and  was  equal,  approximately, 
to  the  corresponding  soil  loss  amount  that  occurred  for  a  non- 
ridged  soil  bed.  An  estimate  of  this  soil  loss  term  was  made  by 
testing  only  with  a  leading  edge  dust  bed,  i.e,  dust  bed  extending 

.o  the  arse  riaoe  Test  Section  location,. 

Values  of  this  "baseline"  soil  loss  term  (0/pA)n 

approximately  0.60,  .90  and  1.10  inches  for  the  120,  220  and  320 

fps  cases,  respectively. 

in  plotting  the  data  in  Che  manner  shown  in  Figure  4-7,  a 
direct  evaluation  can  be  made  of  the  effect  of  ridges  on  soil 
scouring  relative  to  flat  surface  dust  sweep-up.  Not  only  do 
Che  results  scale  well  with  the  selected  normalization 
procedure,  but  the  data  show  a  substantial  fall-off  m  dust 
lofting  with  ridge  elevation.  This  finding  indicates  that  Che 
2"  RS  elevation  test  cases  are  nearly  representative  of  the 
"Desert  Pavement",  i.e.  wind  stabilized,  limiting  condition. 

in  pursuing  approaches  to  enhance  soil  scouring,  several  tests 
were  also  conducted  for  a  real  surface  of  "erodible"  ridges.  Such 
ridges  were  prepared  from  loose  WSMR  dust  and  configured  to 
duplicate  the  shape  geometries  of  the  noh-erodible  ridges.  Soil 
loss  results  for  these  "erodible"  experiments  are  summarized  in 
Figure  4-7b.  The  data  as  shown  illustrate  that  even  for  these 
maximum  ridge  scouring  conditions,  soil  loss,  although  enhanced 
over  non-erodible  ridge  conditions,  is  still  ISSS  than  flat 
surface  scouring  (most  probably  because  of  inherent  surface 
contouring  effects).  Such  data  suggest  that  dust  lofting  from^ 
dry/loose/erodible  fl^  surfaces  may  in  fact  represent  the  maximum 
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scouring  to  be  expected  for  a  given  soil  type.  Typical  velocity 
profile  data  from  the  erodible  ridge  experiments  are  also 
presented  here  (Figure  4-8)  and  fair  agreement  with  previous  non- 
erodible  data  is  evidenced. 

Late  in  the  DSUE  program  a  set  of  follow-up  experiments  were 
performed  for  non-erodible  ridge  soil  beds  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  ridge  .separation  on  soil  loss.  These  latter  tests, 
suggested  by  Kubota  (1993),  were  conducted  for  a  ridge  separation 
distance  of  24"  in  contrast  to  the  original  ridge  separation  of 
12".  Both  sets  of  results  are  summarized  in  Figures  4-9a  where 
soil  loss  for  the  24"  ridge  spacing  is  seen  to  be  larger  for  a 
given  elevation  than  corresponding  data  for  a  12"  separation. 
However,  the  different  data  sets  are  seen  to  collapse  favorably 
(Figure  4-6b)  when  results  are  scaled  with  normalized  elevation 
(RSEL/SEP) .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  soil  loss  reduces  to 
approximately  10%  of  non-ridge  levels  for  normalized  elevation  of 
0.10  or  greater.  Such  a  finding  highlights  a  well  established 
approach  for  moderating  wind  induced  soil  erosion  as  often  used  by 
agricultural  worlcers. 

The  normalized  soil  loss  parameter  incorporated  in  Figures  4-7 
and  4-9  can  be  characterized  as,  for  purposes  of  definition,  a 
Soil  Erodibility  Factor  (SEF) .  It  varies  from  1  to  0  depending  on 
the  real  surface  conditions  of  interest  and  is  a  parameter  popular 
with  soil  erosion  investigators.  The  favorable  collapsing  of 
results  in  Figure  4 -9b  suggests  that  perhaps  scouring  for  other 
surface  types  (clods,  stubble,  etc.)  can  similarly  be  correlated, 
thus  leading  to  a  straightforward  approach  to  relating  a  given 
soil  texture  to  scouring  potential.  Once  a  soil's  surface 
characteristics  are  Icnown,  prediction  of  mass  of  dust  lofted  can 
then  be  made  by  "adjusting"  flat  erodible  results  for  the  SEF 
value  of  interest. 

Subsequent  to  the  original  expei'iments  on  dust  lofting  for 
surfaces  with  simulated  ridges,  testing  in  the  DSU  wind  tunnel  was 
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directed  towards  evaluating  the  effects  on  soil  scouring  of  clods 
and  residue  stubble.  For  the  "clod”  experiments,  3"  diameter  PVC 
caps  (3  1/2  inch  elevation)  were  mounted  on  the  wind  tunnel  floor 
at  6  inch  spanwise  spacing  and  12  inch  axial  separation  in  a 
diamond  pattern  (Figure  4-10) .  The  bed  of  clods  extended  from  the 
tunnel's  6  foot  station  downstream  to  the  19  foot  location.  A 
corresponding  layout  was  adopted  for  the  simulated  stubble 
experiments  by  using  16d  nails  (0.133"  diameter;  3  1/2  inch  long) 
in  a  ''plus"  pattern  within  a  3  inch  diameter  circle  (Figure  4-11)  . 
Dust  bed  depths  were  set  at  levels  necessary  to  establish  the 
required  pre  test  real  surface  elevation  (either  1  or  2  inches) . 

As  was  the  case  for  our  previous  non-erodible  ridge  experiments 
test  speeds  were  varied  from  120  to  as  high  as  370  f ps .  Also 
measurements  again  consisted  of  velocity  and  dust  density  profile 
data  (Snob/Greg  probe  rake;  x-ray  diagnostics)  as  well  as  soil 
loss  results  (Bagnold  slot  collector)  at  the  19  foot  bed  length 
location. 

A  reduction  of  the  clod/stubble  measurements  has  been  made  and 
results  for  soil  loss  data  are  presented  herein  in  Figure  4 -12a. 
For  completeness,  data  are  shown  for  the  three  non-erodible  test 
series:  ridges,  clods  and  simulated  stubble.  Corresponding 
velocity  profile  results  and  pre/post  test  photographs  from 
selected  experiments  are  shown  in  Figures  4-13  and  A-19  through  A 
35,  respectively. 

The  current  soil  loss  data  (Figure  4-12a)  show  a  consistent 
reduction  in  soil  scouring  with  increase  in  real  surface 
elevation.  The  ridge  beds  are  seen  to  provide  the  strongest 
attenuation  in  boundary  layer  scouring  with  the  data  for  the  clod 
soil  beds  exhibiting  a  less  pronounced  effect.  These  findings  are 
again  supportive  of  the  view  that  scouring  from  flat-dry-loose 
soil  beds  corresponds  to  the  most  severe  real  surface  dust  lofting 
condition . 
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The  velocity  data  in  Figure  4-13  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
elevation  above  a  given  disturbance  "top".  In  general  such  a 
procedure  is  seen  to  collapse  the  measurements  for  a  given  free 
stream  velocity.  Some  profile  sensitivity  to  velocity  is 
evidenced  in  Figure  4-13,  however,  by  noting  the  trend  of 
increasing  edge  thickness  (5)  and  profile  slope  with  velocity.  In 

terms  of  power  law  behavior,  wherein  the  normalized  velocity  data 
(w/mJ  are  related  to  boundary  layer  elevation  (y/5)  by: 


the  present  results  correspond  to  a  range  in  power  law  slope  (/i) 
of  0 . 35  to  0 . 50 ,  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  flat  surface 
results  from  our  previous  DSU  program. 

4.2  RANDOM  ROUGHNESS  RESULTS  (GRAVEL  SEEDED  WSMR) . 

Of  concern  since  the  start  of  the  DSUE  program  was  the  question 
of  how  does  one  go  about  setting  up  and  performing  "real  surface" 
experiments  under  controlled  and  repeatable  test  conditions.  The 
range  of  soil  types  and  surface  texture  features  is  literally 
infinite  in  scope.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  order  to  this  complex 
problem,  the  first  series  of  RS  experiments  were  scoped  out  to 
study  specific  real  surface  effects  which  could  be  evaluated  on  an 
individual  basis.  Using  dry,  loose  "erodible"  WSMR  soil  (dry  to 
avoid  soil  moisture  considerations  and  to  maximize  soil  scouring) 
these  first  experiments  included  tests  with  non-erodible  ridges, 
clods  and  residue  stubble  (Section  4.1) . 

For  the  three  initial  RS  "soils”  (Ridges/Clods/Stubble)  the 
roughness  was  of  an  ordered  nature,  i.e.  patterned  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  Obviously  the  question  arises  as  to  how  results  for  such 
simulated  real  surfaces  compare  with,  say,  random  roughness 
surfaces.  To  evaluate  this  issue,  tests  were  performed  with  soils 
prepared  with  random  textured  surfaces  by  seeding  WSMR  soil  with 
pebble  rocks  (smooth  mountain  stream  pebble)  of  1.5  +  0.5  inch 
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diameter.  All  tests  (RS70  -  74)  were  conducted  in  the  DSU  wind 
tunnel  with  gravel-seeded  beds  extending  from  the  test  section’s 
six  foot  location  to  the  twenty  foot  station  with  nominal  (i.e., 
unseeded)  WSMR  dust  being  used  for  the  bed  leading  edge.  The 
seeded  beds  were  prepared  on  a  3:1  basis  (450  lb  WSMR/150  lb 
gravel)  resulting  in  a  25%  total  mix  ratio  by  weight  which  is 
approximately  the  area  coverage  ratio  (the  corresponding  "clod" 
area  ratio  was  approximately  11%).  As  was  the  case  for  the 
measurements  for  the  Section  4.1  results,  the  present  random 
roughness  experiments  consisted  of  velocity  and  dust  density 
profile  data  (Snob/Greg  probe  rake;  x-ray  diagnostics)  as  well  as 
soil  loss  results  (Bagnold  slot  collector)  at  the  19  foot  bed 
length  location. 

Figures  4-14a  and  4-14b  show  typical  pre  and  post  test 
photographs,  respectively,  of  the  gravel  seeded  WSMR  test  bed. 

For  this  test,  RS70  (130  FPS) ,  the  run  duration  was  26  sec  and 
negligible  gravel  (pebble)  motion  is  seen  to  occur.  In  fact,  even 
for  a  run  speed  of  227  FPS  (RS73,  38  sec)  little  movement  of 
gravel  took  place  (Figure  4-15).  Conversely,  the  photographic 
results  for  RS74  (367  FPS,  24  sec.  Figure  4-16)  illustrate  that 
substantial  gravel  was  "lofted"  as  is  evidenced  by  the  close  up 
photographs  of  the  diagnostics  station  in  Figures  4-3  and  4-17, 
the  mass  of  collected  pebble  downstream  of  the  20  foot  station  (55 
lb),  and  the  impact  summary  diagram  of  Figure  4-18.  Note  that 
impacts  are  observed  at  elevations  as  high  as  25  inches  above  the 
dust  bed,  a  result  which  dramatically  illustrates  that  gravel 
particles  "lofted"  well  above  the  boundary  layer  proper  (~  12  ) 
and  accelerated  to  high  velocities.  Mention  should  be  made  that 
all  Snob/Greg  probes  (4  Snob,  4  Greg)  survived  the  RS  74  run  and 
retained  pre  test  calibration  values!  Such  a  result  further 
illustrates  the  performance  capabilities  of  the  Snob/Greg  probes 
under  high  impact  test  conditions  and  serves  to  validate  the 
ruggedized  design  approach  adopted  for  probe  construction. 
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video  replay  of  the  scouring  motion  for  RS74  at  the  9  foot 
station  showed  that  pebble  lofting  did  not  take  place  initially 
but  occurred  approximately  12  sec  after  run  start.  By  this  time 
the  local  soil  surface  had  receded  substantially  thereby  exposing 
rock  surfaces  and  enabling  drag  forces  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
gravity.  Note  that  the  drag  to  weight  ratio  {qC[,AIW)  for  a  1 

inch  diameter  "rock"  at  367  FPS  is  approximately  10.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  significant  pebble  scouring  did  in 
fact  occur  for  RS74.  Additional  photographs  further  illustrating 
the  nature  of  soil  scouring  for  RS  74  and  for  the  other  gravel- 
seeded  dust  experiments  are  provided  in  Figures  A-36  through  A-63. 

As  a  side  note,  threshold  shear  velocities  (i.e.,  the  log  height 
velocity  at  which  particles  first  become  lofted)  is  well 
established  for  dust  sized  particles  (Bagnold,  Gillette,  etc.). 
Such  results  are  currently  unavailable,  however,  for  large 
particles,  e.g.,  the  1-2  inch  diameter  pebbles  used  for  the  RS70 
-  74  experiments.  To  date  investigators  have  focused  primarily  on 
low  speed  (u  <  50  FPS)  conditions  and  dust  particle  sizes  of  the 
order  of  100  -  1000  jim.  As  a  result  of  the  RS73  and  74 
measurements,  large  gravel  "particles"  are  seen  to  become  lofted 
at  a  free  stream  velocity  between  227  FPS  (RS73)  and  367  FPS 
(RS74).  Experiments  to  determine  the  corresponding  threshold 
shear  velocity  for  such  rock  samples  have  been  performed  under 
DSUE  and  results,  representing  an  important  extension  of  the 
existing  data  base  to  "large"  particles  are  discussed  in  Section 
4.4. 

From  the  soil  loss  measurements  obtained  by  the  Bagnold 
collector,  normalized  throughput  results  have  been  calculated  for 
all  gravel  WSMR  runs.  Tests  RS70,  73  and  74  correspond  to  initial 
"covered"  pebble  surfaces  {i.e.  simulated  non-eroded  surfaces) . 
Conversely,  runs  RS71  and  72  were  tests,  performed  with  initial 
surfaces  "conditioned"  to  represent  typical  "eroded/weathered" 
soil  beds,  with  the  RS70  and  71  post  test  surfaces  used  as  the  pre 
test  beds  for  RS71  and  72,  respectively.  In  this  manner  "long" 
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test  times  could  be  accommodated  thereby  providing  a  means  to 
study  "desert  pavement"  effects  on  soil  scouring. 

As  was  the  case  for  results  discussed  in  Section  4.1,  the 
current  dust  throughputs  (soil  loss  at  19  foot  bed  length 
location)  have  been  ratioed  herein  to  the  corresponding  flat 
surface  data.  The  effects  of  leading  edge  scouring  have  also  been 
subtracted  out  to  provide  a  direct  ‘‘measure"  of  the  effects  of 
surface  roughness  on  scouring.  The  present  gravel  WSMR  data  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-19  along  with  our  previous  results  for  the  ridge 
and  clod  experiments.  The  data  are  shown  as  a  function  of  RS 
elevation  with  the  gravel  results  being  associated  with  an  RS 
elevation  value  of  1  inch.  On  a  preliminary  basis,  the  gravel 
data  are  seen  to  compare  favorably  with  the  1  inch  clod  results. 
Such  a  finding,  which  further  validates  the  importance  of 
roughness  height,  suggests  that  the  clod  simulation  approach  may 
indeed  represent  a  fair  approximation  to  a  random  roughness 
surface . 

The  "desert  pavement"  phenomena  refers  to  that  soil  condition 
wherein  the  surface  roughness  texture,  due  to  non-erodible 
particles/roughness,  "shields"  fine  particles  from  being  lofted. 
For  surfaces  initially  covered  with  fines  with  imbedded  large  non- 
erodible  particles,  lofting  will  occur  initially  but  slowly 
attenuate  as  more  and  more  "non-erodibles "  start  shielding  the 
smaller  particles.  The  RS70  -  74  runs  were  performed  to  also 
explore  this  "desert  pavement"  effect  with  the  WSMR  soil  and 
results  are  presented  in  Figures  4-20  and  4-21. 

The  first  of  these  figures  (Figure  4-20)  shows  the  variation  of 
normalized  soil  loss  for  the  gravel  WSMR  tests  as  a  function  of 
total  flow  exposure  time.  As  expected  from  desert  pavement 
considerations.  Figure  4-20a  illustrates  that  a  falloff  in  soil 
loss  with  time  occurs  for  all  three  velocity  conditions.  An 
approximate  scaling  of  this  fall  off  process  has  been  made  by 
"stretching"  the  time  scale  by  velocity  (Mach  Number)  to  the  3/2 's 
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power.  This  scaling  approach  was  considered  based  on  results  from 
the  DSU  program  which  showed  that  soil  loss  varied,  approximately, 
with  velocity  to  the  3/2's  power  (Figure  3-23).  Figure  4-20b 
shows  such  a  scaling  approximation  and  the  results  are  seen  to  be 
encouraging. 

Finally  some  total  (integrated)  soil  loss  data  are  presented  in 
Figure  4-21.  Gravel  WSMR  data  only  are  presented  in  Figure  4-21a 
with  Figure  4-21b  showing  "scaled"  results  for  both  flat  and 
gravel  surface  soil  beds.  The  spread  between  flat  and  gravel  data 
illustrates  the  relative  effects  of  particle  shielding  occurring 
with  increasing  time.  Again  favorable  correlation  of  the  data  is 
seen  to  take  place.  Note  that  the  367  FPS  gravel  results  include 
only  Bagnold  collector  soil  loss  data  and  not  those  mass  losses 
associated  with  lofted  gravel.  If  allowances  were  made  for  such 
losses  the  throughput  data  in  Figure  4-21b  for  the  last  three  time 
steps  for  the  367  FPS  run  case  would  need  to  be  increased  by 
approximately  20%  with  corresponding  increases  in  the  results  of 
Figure  4-20b.  A  better  correlation  would  then  be  in  evidence. 

4.3  DISCRETE  ROUGHNESS  (LEADING  EDGE  DISTURBANCE). 

During  initial  testing  on  the  DSU  program,  there  were 
indications  that  bed  leading  edge  disturbances  could  generate 
persistent  and  intense  vortices  which  extended  downstream  over  the 
full  length  of  the  dust  bed.  Such  phenomena  were  recognized  as 
significant  sources  for  dust  scouring  and  potentially  could  cause 
increased  scouring  over  nominal  flat  (undisturbed)  soil  beds. 
Several  tests  were  therefore  conducted  in  the  DSU  wind  tunnel  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  this  issue. 

As  noted  . in  Table  ,1,  three  types  of  leading  edge  disturbance 
were  investigated.  These  include:  1.  Single  and  double  rows  of 
clods  (1-7"  RS  elevation),  2.  A  single  row  of  flat  plate  vortex 
generators  (1-2"  RS  elevation),  and  3.  A  single  leading  edge  ridge 
(1  -  1.5"  RS  elevation).  Tunnel  free  stream  velocities  ranged 
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from  120  to  370  FPS  and  again  measurements  were  performed  with  the 
same  diagnostics  already  discussed  for  the  other  RS  experiments. 
Typical  pre  and  post  test  photographs  of  the  soil  bed  set  up  for 
these  leading  edge  experiments  are  given  in  Figures  A-64  through 
A-89 . 

Results  for  these  leading  edge  disturbance  surveys  are 
summarized  in  Figure  4 -12b  for  all  three  types  of  disturbance.  In 
general,  the  combined  data  set  illustrates  that  soil  losses 
associated  with  dust  beds  experiencing  substantial  leading  edge 
vorticity  appear  to  be  either  equivalent  to  or  less  than 
corresponding  soil  losses  for  flat  soil  beds.  Post  test 
characteristics  of  dust  bed  surfaces,  however,  suggested  that 
local  scouring  enhancement  did  in  fact  occur  at  or  immediately 
downstream  of  disturbance  locations.  But,  because  of  the  mass 
limited  nature  of  dusty  boundary  layers  and  soil  redeposition 
phenomena,  soil  loss  measurements  at  "far"  downstream  stations 
were  unaffected.  Although  additional  testing  of  different  types 
and  sizes  of  vortex  generators  could  be  pursued  to  further  explore 
this  initial  vorticity  issue,  such  experimentation  does  not  seem 
warranted  in  view  of  the  current  "non-enhancement"  results.  The 
present  evidence  that  even  leading  edge  disturbance  effects  do  not 
cause  increased  scouring,  further  substantiates  the  view  that  flat 
dry  dust  beds  composed  of  loose  erodible  particles  constitute  that 
soil  type  which  will  produce  maximum  scouring  for  a  given  flow 
condition.  Such  a  finding,  if  additionally  confirmed  with  further 
testing  and  analysis,  therefore  suggests  that  flat  dry  loose  soil 
beds  represent  upper  bound  limits  of  dust  scouring  sources  for 
dust  cloud  hydrocode  calculations. 

4.4  THRESHOLD  VELOCITY  FOR  LARGE  PARTICLES  (GRAVEL  SOIL  BEDS) . 

As  noted  in  the  Test  Matrix  of  Table  4-1,  threshold  shear 
velocity  measurements  have  been  performed  in  the  DSU  wind  tunnel 
for  both  "coarse"  gravel  (D  ~  1  -  2")  and  "P"  gravel  (D  ~  0.25") 
bed  samples.  For  these  experiments,  beds  extending  from  the  DSU 
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tunnel ' s  7 '  test  station  to  the  probe  rake  measurement  location 
(21 '4”)  were  laid  out  on  the  steel  floor  of  the  facility's  test 
section.  Bed  depths  of  1.5"  and  3“  were  used  for  the  P  gravel  and 
coarse  gravel,  respectively.  Typical  pre  and  post  test 
photographs  for  the  prepared  beds  are  given  in  Figures  4-22 
through  4-25.  Primary  measurements  consisted  of  free  stream 
Pitot-static  pressures,  side  view  video  photography  (15'  station), 
fixed  elevation  x-ray  attenuation  and  a  Snob  probe  rake  (4  probe 
pairs)  at  the  21 '4"  location.  Each  test  was  run  under  variable 
speed  conditions  using  the  tunnel's  diesel  engine's  throttle  to 
vary  the  facility's  fan  RPM  from  low  to  high  until  the  onset  of 
particle  motion.  In  keeping  with  historical  precedence,  the  shear 
velocity  just  prior  to  particle  movement,  as  indicated  by  video 

and  x-ray  results,  is  designated  herein  as  the  "threshold"  shear 
velocity  ( «^ ) .  Because  available  results  on  threshold  velocities 

correspond  only  to  particle  sizes  up  to  1  mm  in  diameter,  the 
present  measurements  serve  to  clarify  the  scouring  behavior  of 
large  "particles"  at  high  velocities. 

Figures  4-26  through  4-31  show  time  trace  histories  (at  station 
21 '4")  for  edge  velocity  (ceiling  mounted  Pitot  static  probe)  and 
fixed  elevation  x-ray  attenuation  for  the  two  gravel  sizes  tested. 
The  onset  of  sustained  x-ray  down  spikes  represents  the 
"signature"  of  gravel  motion  suggesting  freestream  threshold 
velocities  ( )  of  125  -  150  and  275  -  300  FPS  for  the  P  gravel 

and  coarse  gravel  beds,  respectively. 

Typical  log  height  velocity  profiles  are  provided  in  Figure  4- 

32.  These  data  have  been  used  to  determine  the  near  surface  shear 
velocity  iu^)  as  a  function  of  freestream  condition  in  the 

conventional  manner: 

u  =  5.75  Uf  logiy/y,) .  (4.5) 

A  compilation  of  so-determined  shear  velocities  is  provided  in 
Figure  4-33.  Indicated  therein  by  "solid"  and  "half-solid" 
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symbols  are  fully  developed  and  intermittent  gravel  "lofting" 
conditions,  respectively.  Annotation  markings  are  also  shown 
specifying  selected  values  for  threshold  "shear  velocities  (9.5 
and  21,5  FPS  for  P  gravel  and  coarse  gravel,  respectively)  and 
threshold  "freestream"  velocities  (140  and  295  FPS,  respectively) . 
Note  that  extrapolation  of  the  Bagnold  threshold  shear  velocity 
correlation  (Bagnold,  1941;  Owen,  1964)  to  "high"  speed  and 
"large"  particles  suggests  that  coarse  gravel  lofting  should  have 
occurred  at  a  free  stream  velocity  of  approximately  80  FPS!  An 

overall  summary  for  the  present  gravel  shear  velocity  results  is 
given  in  Figure  4-34  and  a  value  of  shear  velocity  ratio  {uJUf)  of 

approximately  15  is  indicated. 


Some  further  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  current  shear 
velocity  data  has  also  been  pursued.  Typical  results  from  this 
review  process  are  the  velocity  data  plotted  in  Figure  4-35a. 
Shown  therein  as  a  function  of  particle  diameter  [d]  are  particle 
terminal  (settling)  velocities  iuj-),  measured  threshold  shear 

velocities,  measured  threshold  edge  velocities,  Bagnold 's 
empirical  formulation  for  threshold  shear  velocity  for  beginning 
of  saltation. 


u 

and  Owen's  definition  for  suspension  onset, 

u 

In  the  above  and  p  correspond  to  the  particle  and  air  density, 

respectively.  When  reviewing  the  Figure  4-35a  results,  several 
observations  are  of  interest  to  note:  1.  Measured  values  for 
threshold  shear  velocities  for  large  particles  exceed  Bagnold 's 
empirical  "extrapolation"  by  a  factor  of  2  to  3.  This  finding 
implies  that  hydrocode  calculations  based  on  the  Bagnold 


=  1.0 


(4.7) 


=  u 


ft  salt 
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approximation  will  overpredict  scouring  for  large  particles.  2. 
Both  smooth  and  rough  wall  boundary  layer  measurements  (Hinze, 

1959)  indicate  that  vertical  eddy  velocities  ( v' )  are  of  the  order 

of  the  wall  shear  velocity.  Thus  particle  suspension  will  set  in 
when  Uy  (i.e.,  v' )  velocities  start  approaching  terminal  velocities 

(Uj.)  .  This  result,  it  should  be  noted,  is  consistent  with  the 

Owen's  specification  for  the  upper  boundary  between  the  saltation 
and  suspension  regimes  given  approximately  by:  =  10  X  u^,  . 

Lofting  experiments  under  the  DSU  program  were  conducted  for  both 
WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  soil  samples  whose  mean  particle  sizes  were 
180  and  250  fim.  respectively.  Nominal  freestream  velocities  for 

these  experiments  were  120,  220  and  320  fps  corresponding  to, 
approximately,  vertical  eddy  velocities  of  (v'  -  .05  Ue) ,  6,  11 
and  16  FPS,  respectively.  From  Figure  4-35a,  it  is  seen  that 
these  velocities  all  exceed  terminal  velocities  for  corresponding 
particle  sizes  implying,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  the  DSU 
results  are  representative  of  the  suspension  regime  for  particle 
motion. 

In  Figure  4-35b  particle  drag-to-weight  ratio  results  {DIW) 
are  shown  as  a  function  of  freestream  (edge)  velocity  with 
particle  diameter  used  as  the  free  parameter.  The  noted  drag 
values  are  based  on  edge  velocities  and  established  drag 
coefficient  data  for  spheres  in  air  (Schlicting,  1955).  Also 
plotted  therein  are  the  threshold  data  from  our  current  gravel 
experiments  and  threshold  results  obtained  by  Bagnold  (1941)  and 
Gillette  (1988)  for  250  and  1  mm  particles,  respectively.-  It 

is  interesting  to  note  that  saltation  onset  is  seen  to  occur  at 
freestream  D/W  ratios  of  the  order  of  3  +  1  for  particles  ranging 
in  size  from  250  ^im  to  as  large  as  1.5".  Is  it  possible  that  the 

operative  parameter  to  assess  particle  scouring  potential 
(saltation  onset)  is  in  fact  a  freestream-based  particle  D/W 
ratio?  If  in  fact  the  D/W  correlation  proves  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  predictor  of  scouring  onset  than  a  revision  to  those 
hydrocode  empirical  "fits",  which  now  use  Bagnold 's  threshold 
shear  velocity  formulation,  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  Such  a 
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revision  may  be  of  interest  since  calculations  based  on  DIW 
threshold  velocities,  for  size  and  mass  of  lofted  particles, 
result  in  less  predicted  mass  scoured  to  altitude  than 
corresponding  estimates  based  on  Bagnold's  correlation  approach. 

Finally,  for  the  velocity  range  associated  with  the  DSU 
experiments  (120  -  370  FPS)  note  the  magnitude  of  the  D!W  ratios 
(>  100) .  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  for  the  DSU 
lowest  speed  case,  substantial  drag  forces  exist  wherein  the  bulk 
of  the  boundary  layer  flow  consists  of  particles  which  have 
entered  into  suspension. 

4.5  THRESHOLD  VELOCITIES  FOR  MOIST  WSMR  SOIL  BEDS. 

To  date,  investigations  into  the  effects  of  moisture 
content  on  soil  scouring  have,  in  general  and  understandably, 
been  focused  on  the  soil  erosion  concerns  of  the  agricultural 
community  (e.g.,  Chepil,  1956).  As  a  result  measured  results 
have  been  limited  to  low  speed  flows  (<  50  fps)  with 
substantial  uncertainty  existing  relative  to  the  scouring 
performance  of  moist  soils  at  high  speeds.  The  available  data 
base  suggests  that  negligible  scouring  takes  place  once  the 
moisture  content  exceeds  a  soil’s  "wilting  point"  condition 
(Chepil,  1956)  .  For  sandy  soils  similar  to  WSMR,  the  wilting 
point  corresponds,  approximately,  to  a  water- to-soil  mass 
ratio  of  2-3%.  The  intent  of  the  current  investigation  was 
to  validate  these  previous  results  for  moist  WSMR  soil  and  to 
demonstrate  that  negligible  scouring  would  indeed  take  place 
at  speeds  associated  with  high  airblast  flow  conditions. 

All  moist  soil  tests  were  performed  with  a  5/8"  deep  WSMR  bed 
extending  from  the  DSU  tunnel's  12  foot  location  to  downstream  of 
the  primary  diagnostics  station  (21'4").  To  achieve  turbulent 
boundary  layer  flow  and  repetitive/controlled  test  conditions. 
Astroturf  matting  was  bonded  to  the  steel  floor  of  the  wind  tunnel 
upstream  of  the  12  foot  station.  As  was  the  case  for  the  gravel 
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threshold  experiments  (Section  4.4)  primary  measurements  again 
consisted  of  edge  velocity  (freestream  Pitot-static  probe),  side 
view  video  photography  (15'  station),  fixed  elevation  x-ray 
attenuation  (0.5"  above  surface)  and  a  Snob  probe  ral<e  at  the  21' 

4"  location.  Each  test  was  run  under  increasing  speed  conditions 
until  the  onset  of  particle  motion  or,  as  for  some  cases,  maximum 
tunnel  speed  was  reached  without  achieving  scouring  onset  (350-370 
fps) .  After  laying  and  leveling  each  bed,  water  was  added  by  fine 
mist  spraying  to  provide  a  selected  moisture  content  of  5  to  25%. 
Tests  were  run  with  "cure"  times  varying  from  1  to  48  hours.  For 
the  10,  15  and  25%  moisture  cases  (RS  119,  117  and  115 
respectively;  24  hour  cure)  all  beds  were  damp/moist  to  the  touch 
throughout  the  bed  depth.  One  5%  case  at  a  1  hour  cure  time  (RS 
124)  was  damp  down  to  .a  0.25“  depth  and  two  test  cases  at  5% 
moisture  content  (RS  125  ,  24  hour;  RS120,  48  hour)  had  a  "dry" 
texture  feel  just  prior  to  test  time.  Additional  test  details  are 
provided  in  the  test  matrix  of  Table  4-1. 

A  typical  set  of  output  time  traces  histories  for  one  of  the 
current  moist  soil  experiments  is  given  in  Figure  4-36  .  For  this 
test  case  (RS  120)  the  soil  bed  corresponds  to  an  initial  moisture 
content  of  5%  and  a  cure  time  of  48  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  RS 
120  test,  evaporation  effects  had  reduced  the  surface  moisture 
level  to  approximately  1%  causing  the  soil  to  appear  dry  to  the 
touch  and  to  develop  a  frangible  surface  crust  of  0.25"  thickness. 
In  Figure  4-36  the  onset  of  soil  scouring  is  evidenced  by  the 
initial  downspike  (attenuation)  in  the  x-ray  time  trace  (Figure  4- 
36a)  at  a  fan  rotation  speed  of  800  RPM  (Figure  4-36b;  freestream 
velocity:  45  fps,  Figure  4-36c) .  Note  that  the  threshold  edge 
velocity  for  dry / " erodible "  WSMR  soil  is  of  the  order  of  10  fps 
(Section  4.4),  a  value  substantially  lower  than  the  current 
measured  value  for  moist/crusted  WSMR.  This  finding  points  out 
the  important  (and  complicating)  effects  of  crust  formation  due  to 
water  evaporation  (cure  time)  on  assessing  scouring  potential  for 
moist  soils.  Additional  testing  would  therefore  seem  warranted  to 
separate  out  the  roles  of  crusting  as  distinct  from  moisture 
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content  only.  This  issue  would  seem  to  be  especially  relevant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  surface  crusting  most  likely  will  be 
significantly  compromised  for  airblasts  of  interest  due  to  the 
crushing  effects  of  high  overpressure  shocks  which  will  tend  to 
catastrophically  break  up  near  surface  crusts. 

A  consistency  check  on  the  RS  120  threshold  velocity  "measure 
is  provided  in  Figure  4-37  wherein  results  for  a  24  hour  5%  moist 
test  case  (RS125)  are  presented.  The  onset  of  scouring  is  seen  to 
occur  at  similar  freestream  velocities  for  each  of  the  5%  moist 
WSMR  experiments  (-  45  fps) .  This  result  is  most  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  near  surface  crusts  were  formed  for  each  and 
moisture  content  values  at  test  times  were  comparable  (~  1-2%) . 
Also  shown  in  Figure  4 -37c  are  rake  measured  velocity  profile  data 
plotted  in  semi  log  format  in  order  to  determine  conventional 
shear  velocity  results.  The  data  illustrate  that  measured  shear 

velocities  at  onset  are  larger  than  dry/erodible  sand  data  (~  1 
fps)  but  that  the  velocity  ratio,  ujuj,  is  similar  to  established 

measurements  for  rough  wall  turbulent  boundary  layers  (Hinze, 

1959) .  The  current  threshold  shear  velocity  data  (-  2.5  fps)  are 
also  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  results  obtained  by 
Gillette  (1988)  for  " crusty " /sandy  soils. 

In  an  attempt  to  further  clarify  the  interplay  between  moisture 
content,  crusting,  cure  time  and  scouring  onset,  a  5%  moist  WSMR 
experiment  (RS  124)  was  performed  for  a  soil  bed  allowed  to  cure 
for  only  pn£  hour  prior  to  test.  Results  are  provided  in  Figure 
4-38  which  indicate  that  modest  soil  motion  first  occurred  at  an 
edge  velocity  of  approximately  150  fps.  For  this  case  no  crust 
was  formed,  the  soil  felt  slightly  damp  to  the  touch  and  the 
moisture  content  at  test  time  was  of  the  order  of  5-6.  As 

indicated  in  Figure  4-38c,  a  "high"  value  for  threshold  shear 
velocity  (~  8  fps)  was  measured  and  the  velocity  ratio  (uju^)  was 

approximately  18  again  in  fair  agreement  with  existing  results  for 

turbulent  boundary  layers. 
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For  tests  run  at  10%  moisture  content  or  higher,  soil  scouring 
was  essentially  negligible  even  up  to  an  edge  velocity  of  370  fps 

(Figures  4-39,  4-40  and  4-41).  Corresponding  velocity  ratios 
[ujuf]  of  approximately  24  are  higher  than  nominal  and  illustrate 

that  shear  velocities  tend  to  be  on  the  small  side  suggesting  that 
some  velocity  slip  at  the  surface  may  be  occurring  due  to  moisture 
effects.  The  fact  that  no  lofting  took  place  at  these  higher 
moisture  test  cases  reaffirms  the  view  that  soils  moist  to  the 
touch  will  indeed  not  erode  even  under  substantially  high  velocity 
conditions . 

The  current  results  demonstrate  that  just  a  nominal  amount  of 
moisture  effectively  eliminates  dust  lofting.  It  thus  may  be 
appropriate,  to  treat  the  soil  moisture  issue  in  code  calculations 
of  dust  mass  lofted  to  altitude  on  the  basis  of  an  either/or 
approximation,  namely,  the  soil  surface  is  either  moist  or  dry 
corresponding  to  an  SEF  of  0  or  1,  respectively. 
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Figure  4- 


DSU  Wind  Tunnel  test  section  (north  side  view  looking 
upstream  towards  facility  contraction  section) . 
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a) 


Scintillated  Photodiode 


1/8"  high  X  3/B  ■  wide 
Lead  Aperture 


(a)  Plan  view 


(b)  View  looking  upstream 


Figure  4-2.  X-Ray  dust  density  diagnostics  schematic. 
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(a)  "South"  side  view  of 
diagnostics  station 


(b)  "North"  side  view  of 
diagnostics  station 


Figure  4-3 .  Post  test  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed 
RS74,  367  FPS. 


(a)  Downstream  view 


(b)  Upstream  view 


Figure  4-4.  Pre  test  photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed 


(b)  Post  test  view 


Figure  4-5.  Side  view  photographs  at  9'  test  station  of  ridge  dust 
bed:  RS33,  124  FPS,  2"  elevation. 


Post  test  photographs  of  ridge  du 
FPS,  1"  elevation. 
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Figure  4-7.  Dependence  of  normalized  soil  loss  on  ridge  elevation 
(Ridge  separation:  one  foot) . 
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Figure  4-8. 


Real  surface  velocity  profiles  at  21'  4"  station  for 
ridge  soil  beds. 
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Figure  4-9.  Dependence  of  normalized  soil  loss  on  ridge  separation 
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(b)  Two  inch  clod  elevation 


Figure  4-10, 


Pre  test  photographs  of  clod  dust  bed  looking 
upstream. 


(a)  One  inch  clod  elevation 
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(b)  Two  inch  stubble  elevation 


Figure  4-11.  Pre  test  photographs  looking  downstream  of  stubble 
dust  bed. 
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Figure  4-12. 


Soil  loss  versus  non-erodible  real  surface  elevation 
(Axial  separation:  one  foot) . 
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(b)  Non-erodible  clod  soil  beds 
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(c)  Non-erodible  stubble  soil  beds 


Figure  4-13.  Real  surface  velocity  profiles  at  21'  4"  station 


photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust 


(a)  Pre  test 


(b)  Post  test 


Figure  4-16.  Downstream  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust 
bed:  RS74,  367  FPS . 
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Figure  4-19.  Soil  loss  for  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  beds. 
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(b)  Scaled  time 

Figure  4-20.  Dependence  of  soil  loss  on  flow  exposure  time  for 
Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  beds . 
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(b)  Scaled  time 

Figure  4-21.  Integrated  soil  loss  as  a  function  of  flow  exposure 
time  for  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  beds. 


(c)  Downstream  view  from  bed 
leading  edge 


(b)  View  at  21' 4"  station 

Figure  4-22.  Typical  photographs  of  P  Gravel  "dust 
107:  Pre  test. 


(c)  view  at  21'  4"  station 


(b)  Downstream  view  from  bed  leading  edge 

Figure  4-23.  Typical  photographs  of  P  Gravel  "dust"  bed,  RS102  - 
107:  Post  test. 
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(b)  View  at  21 '4"  station 


(c)  Downstream  view  from 


dust"  bed 


(a)  Downstream  view  from 
bed  leading  edge 


(b)  View  at  21 '4"  station 


dust"  bed 


(a)  Transmitted  x-ray  signal  at  2"  elevation 


(b)  Free  stream  dynamic  pressure 

Figure  4-26.  Flow  field  time  histories  at  21'  4"  station  for  "P" 
gravel  lofting  onset  experiments:  RS104. 
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(a)  Transmitted  x-ray  signal  at  2"  elevation 


\  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Tine  Isec) 


(b)  Free  stream  dynamic  pressure 

Figure  4-27.  Flow  field  time  histories  at  21'  4"  station  for  "P" 
gravel  lofting  onset  experiments:  RS105. 
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(b)  Free  stream  dynamic  pressure 


Figure  4-28.  Flow  field  time  histories  at  21'  4"  station  for  "P 
gravel  lofting  onset  experiments:  RS107 . 


IlPie  Csec) 


(b)  Free  stream  dynamic  pressure 


Fiqure  4-30.  Flow  field  time  histories  at  21'  4"  section  location 
for  "coarse"  gravel  lofting  onset  experiments:  RS96. 
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(b)  Free  stream  dynamic  pressure 


Figure  4-31.  Flowfield  time  histories  at  21'  4"  station  for 

"Coarse"  gravel  lofting  onset  experiments:  RS97 . 
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Figure  4-32.  Typical  log  height  velocity  profiles  for  gravel 
lofting  onset  experiments. 
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Figure  4-33.  Shear  velocity  summary 
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Figure  4-34. 


Combined  shear  velocity  summary, 
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Figure  4-35.  Particle  velocity  scaling. 
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Figure  4-37.  Threshold  velocity  experiments  (RS125,  5%/2%  soil 
moisture,  24  hour  cure) . 
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gure  4-38.  Threshold  velocity  experiments  (RS124,  5%/5%  soil 
moisture,  1  hour  cure) . 
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Figure  4-39.  Threshold  velocity  experiments  for  moist  WSMR  soil  bed 
(RS119,  10%/8%  soil  moisture,  24  hour  cure). 
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Figure  4-40.  Threshold  velocity  experiments  for  moist  WSMR  soil  bed 
(RS117,  15%/12%  soil  moisture,  24  hour  cure). 
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Figure  4-41 


Threshold  velocity  experiments  for  moist  WSMR  soil  bed 
{RS115,  25%/18%  soil  moisture,  24  hour  cure). 


SECTION  5 
CONCLUSIONS 


A  technical  study,  both  experimental  and  analytical,  has  been 
conducted  to  investigate  the  phenomenology  of  several  aspects  of 
high  speed  dust  lofting.  The  areas  investigated  include:  mass 
expulsion  from  confined  chambers  due  to  interior  detonations 
(Collateral  Effects  Diagnostics  Support),  additional  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  boundary  layer  scouring  data  from  wind  tunnel 
experiments  of  erodible  soil  beds  (Further  Review  of  Dust  Sweep-Up 
Experimental  Results)  and  experimental  investigation  of  soil 
scouring  for  realistic  surface  conditions  (Real  Surface  Dust 
Lofting  Experiments) . 

Important  findings  from  the  investigation  are  as  follows: 

5  1  COLLATERAL  EFFECTS  DIAGNOSTICS  SUPPORT  -  SNOB/GREG  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  ON  WATERWAYS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  (WES)  EVENTS  1,  3,  AND 

5. 

For  the  three  WES  events  on  which  Snob/Greg  diagnostics  were 
fielded,  a  total  of  six  Snob/Greg  probe  pairs  were  operated.  All 
data  (Greg  total,  Snob  Total  and  Snob  static  pressure)  were 
acguired  successfully  and,  after  thermal  compensation, 
demonstrated  favorable  baseline  performance.  On  each  of  the  three 
noted  WES  events  one  probe  pair  was  installed  to  measure  vent  pipe 
exhaust  flow  at  a  11.6"  elevation  above  the  pipe  exit  (2.5" 
diameter) .  These  yoke  mounted  probes  straddled  the  vent  flow 
centerline  at  radial  displacements  of  +  0.625".  In  addition,  a 
rake  of  vertically  aligned  probe  pairs  (3  each)  were  also  mounted 
at  the  WES  5  door  vent  opening  (7"W  x  20 "H)  to  measure  door  exit 
flow  properties.  The  probes  were  positioned  4"  downstream  of  the 
vent  exit  plane  and  at  elevations  above  the  chamber  floor  (52"W  x 
68 "DP)  of  3",  7.5"  and  12.5". 

Specific  results  for  each  of  these  events  are: 
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5.1.1  WES  1  (1  lb  charge;  vent  pipe  discharge  only;  35  lb  exposed 
simulant  on  chamber  floor;  particle  collector  assembly 
attached  to  pipe  exhaust) . 

•  From  the  Dust  Momentum  Flux  (DMF)  measurements  (40  psi  peak; 
1.8  sec  duration)  an  estimate  for  total  discharged  mass  has 
been  made  based  on  double  integrating  the  DMF  data  over  time 
and  space  (assuming  a  Gaussian  profile  distribution) .  The 
so-calculated  result  (2.5  +  0.75  lb)  compares  favorably  with 
the  pre-post  test  weighing  value  of  2.4  lb. 

•  An  early  time  "spike"  in  the  WES  1  Snob  static  pressure 
signal  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  baffle  chamber  on  the 
vent  pipe  exhaust  flow.  This  chamber  was  installed  as  part 
of  a  particle  collection  assembly  and  resulted  in  moderate 
constriction  of  the  WES  1  airblast  jet. 

•  For  WES  1,  exhaust  flow  Mach  numbers  were  relatively 
constant  at  approximately  (M  =)0.75  for  a  major  portion  of 
the  flow  duration.  Corresponding  dust  loading  factors  were 
similarly  constant  at  values  of  {k  =)1.5  to  2.0. 

•  Derived  vent  pipe  velocities  agreed  favorably  with  LDV 
velocities  measured  by  PRi  at  the  vent  pipe  exit  on  WES  2B 
(a  comparable  event  to  WES  1) . 

5.1.2  WES  3  (0.2  lb  charge;  vent  pipe  exhaust  only;  10  lb 
simulant  confined  in  pre  damaged  containers) . 

•  As  expected,  the  flow  duration  and  peak  pressure  for  WES  3 

(0.2  lb  charge;  1.0  sec,  20  psi)  are  consistently  smaller 
than  corresponding  values  for  WES  1  (1  lb  charge;  1.8  sec, 
60-80  psi) .  The  duration  data  are  found  to  correlate 
favorably  on  the  basis  of  cube  root  scaling. 

•  Reduced  DMF  data  indicate  that  negligible  dust  mass  was 
discharged  during  the  WES  3  event.  This  result  is  in 
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agreement  with  WES  measurements  of  pre-post  test  simulant 
weights  and  reflects  the  finding  that  the  simulant  was  not 
effectively  dispersed  by  the  interaction  of  the  airblast 
with  the  simulant  containers. 

o  The  pressure  spike  observed  on  WES  1  at  early  times  did  not 
occur  for  WES  3.  This  result  supports  the  conclusion  cited 
above  that  flow  constriction  effects  caused  the  noted  WES  1 
pressure  enhancement  at  early  time. 

°  Derived  WES  3  velocity  data  based  on  Snob  pressure 

measurements  and  approximate  temperature  data  show  good 
agreement  with  LDV  velocities  as  measured  by  PRi  on  WES  7 
(an  event  comparable  to  WES  3). 

5.1.3  WES  5  (0.2  lb  charge;  vent  pipe  Mlb  door  vent  discharge; 

50  lb  exposed  simulant  on  chamber  floor) . 

o  of  the  four  Snob/Greg  probe  pairs  fielded  on  WES  5  only  the 
S/G  pair  at  the  3"  elevation  location  at  the  door  vent 
measured  detectable  dust  flow.  Integrating  this  location  s 
DMF  data  over  both  time  and  space,  it  is  estimated  that  1.2 
+.0.25  lb  of  simulant  mass  was  discharged  at  the  vent 
opening  (pre-post  test  mass  result;  1.4  lb).  The  fact  that 
only  the  lowest  elevation  location  (3")  showed  measurable 
dust  flow,  illustrates  that  when  simulant  is  distributed  in 
exposed  layers/piles  on  the  chamber  floor,  dust  movement  is 
caused  primarily  by  boundary  layer  scouring  phenomena  rather 
than  cloud  dispersion  effects.  Also  there  exists  a  moderate 
delay  in  the  DMF  signal  (~  20  ms)  suggesting  that  the  dust 
outflow  is  more  the  result  of  secondary  flow  effects  rather 
than  the  initial  airblast  interaction. 

o  Because  of  the  open  vent  door,  the  WES  5  blow  down  duration 
was  substantially  reduced  over  that  for  WES  3  (40  ms  versus 

1  sec)  . 
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•  Derived  vent  pipe  velocities  compared  favorably  with  LDV 
velocities  measured  by  PRi  at  the  vent  pipe  exit  on  WES  8  (a 
comparable  event  to  WES  5). 

•  Dust  loading  factors  for  the  door  vent  measurements  at  the 
3"  elevation  location  increased  to  a  maximum  of  5-6  towards 
the  end  of  the  airblasfs  positive  phase  duration.  This 
result  indicates  that  significant  dust  flow  occurred  at  late 
time  and  low  speed,  a  finding  consistent  with  video/film 
evidence  of  delayed  mass  expulsion  for  the  WES  5  event. 

Since  exhaust  temperatures  decay  at  a  rapid  rate,  late  time 
expelled  simulant/debris  is  therefore  "cold"  and  may  not  be 
dominated  by  hot  buoyancy  force  phenomena. 

5.2  FURTHER  REVIEW  OF  DSU  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS. 

A  follow-up  review  and  analysis  of  measured  results  from  the 
DSU  test  program,  a  wind  tunnel  dust  lofting  program  conducted 
just  prior  to  DSUE,  has  been  made.  Detailed  profile  data 
(velocity  and  dust  density)  as  well  as  dust  scouring  results  for 
WSMR  dust  and  Ottawa  sand  soil  beds  have  been  reexamined.  Both 
law  of  the  wall  scaling  and  conventional  correlation  comparisons 
have  been  applied  to  the  data. 

Specific  findings  from  the  study  include: 

•  The  tunnel's  clean  flow  boundary  layer  demonstrated  a  law  of 
the  wall  behavior  and  scales  favorably  with  Clauser's 
correlation  for  rough  wall  boundary  layers  when  a  shear 
velocity  ratio  [u^lUf]  of  12  is  used. 

.  Similarly,  measured  dust  profiles  exhibit  typical  law  of  the 
wall  characteristics  and  correlate  satisfactorily  using  a 
velocity  ratio  of  14  and  11  for  the  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand 
data,  respectively.  This  result  further  substantiates  the 
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dusty  law  of  the  wall  model  put  forward  by  Denison  (1986) 
and  others  for  treating  the  dusty  boundary  layer  problem. 

o  Deduced  shear  velocities  are  found  to  increase  linearly  with 
edge  velocity  but  decay  with  bed  length  distance  in  an 
approximate  exponential  manner . 

o  Normalized  dust  velocity  profile  data  collapse  approximately 
to  a  power  law  correlation, 

u!  u,  -  {yl  SJ” 

based  on  either  surface  elevation  or  height  above  the 
profile  "focus"  point.  The  average  power  law  slope  (n)  for 
the  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  data  was  0.5  and  0.75, 
respectively.  These  results  are  comparable  to  previous 
shock  tube  measurements  of  dust  sweep-up  wherein  slope 
values  of  the  order  of  0.7  were  found  to  best  correlate  the 

data . 

o  Boundary  layer  soil  loss  as  measured  either  by  profile 

integrated  results  or  with  a  boundary  layer  slot  collector 
(both  measurements  agree  favorably) ,  was  found  to  increase 
to  the  3/2 's  power  of  edge  velocity.  This  high  speed 
result,  which  also  implies  that  scouring  rates  vary  in  a 
similar  way,  is  in  contrast  with  established  low  speed  data 
where  a  power  law  dependence  to  the  cube  power  of  velocity 
is  indicated.  This  discrepancy  is  attributed  to  flow  regime 
differences  between  the  two  sets  of  data.  For  example,  the 
lower  speed  results  (u  <  50  fps)  are  representative  of  a 
scouring  mechanism  (saltation)  dominated  by 
gravity /collision  effects  whereas  the  current  wind  tunnel 
data  correspond  to  flow  controlled  by  turbulent  diffusion 
processes  (particle  suspension)  where  drag-to-weight  ratios 
are  large  (300-1000) . 
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•  Scouring  rate  data  collapse  favorably  when  rates  are 
normalized  with  edge  Mach  number  to  the  3/2 's  power. 

•  Scaling  of  lofting  rate  data  with  soil  type  is  favorable 
when  the  data  are  correlated  in  terms  of  bed  length  as 
normalized  by  a  soil's  mean  particle  size. 

•  Because  shear  velocities  decay  exponentially  with  axial 
distance,  the  observed  decay  behavior  in  scouring  rate  with 
bed  length  is  substantially  reduced  when  lofting  rates  are 
normalized  by  a  mass  flux  based  on  shear  velocity  rather 
than  edge  velocity.  This  correlation  result  corresponds  to 
an  approximate  constant  scouring  rate  value  for  both  WSMR 
and  Ottawa  sand  soil  beds  and  for  bed  lengths  up  to  20  feet 
in  extent.  This  "universal"  rate  is  given  by: 

=  0.3  ±  0.1. 

•  An  approximate  turbulent  Schmidt  number  of  0.7  is  derived 
when  the  DSU  velocity  profile  data  are  correlated  with 
corresponding  dust  density  results.  This  finding  is  valid 
for  both  WSMR  and  Ottawa  sand  measurements . 

5.3  REAL  SURFACE  DUST  SCOURING  EXPERIMENTS. 

•  Soil  loss  from  a  dry  erodible  bed  of  WSMR  dust  is  always 
reduced  when  the  soil  bed  is  "textured"  with  ridges,  clods 
and/or  stubble.  For  comparable  bed  length  spacing,  ridges 
are  found  to  be  most  effective  in  reducing  soil  scouring, 
with  stubble  the  least. 

•  Normalized  soil  loss  data  (Soil  Erodibility  Factor  -  SEF) 
collapse/correlate  favorably  with  normalized  ridge  elevation 
(H/L,  ridge  elevation  ratioed  to  ridge  spacing) .  Near  linear 
decay  of  SEF  from  1  to  0.1  with  elevation  is  demonstrated  for 
a  range  in  elevation  from  a  dry  loose  flat  soil  bed  (surface 
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without  ridges,  H/L  =  0%)  to  a  10%  elevation  condition.  A 
constant  soil  loss  of  the  order  of  10%  is  suggested  for 
elevation  ratios  greater  than  10%.  These  findings  highlight 
a  well  established  approach  for  moderating  wind-induced  soil 
erosion  commonly  used  by  agricultural  workers. 

o  The  favorable  collapsing  of  the  noted  ridge  results  suggests 
that  scouring  for  other  surface  types  (clods,  stubble,  etc.) 
can  similarly  be  correlated,  thus  leading  to  a 
straightforward  approach  to  relating  a  given  soil  texture  to 
scouring  potential.  Once  a  soil's  surface  characteristics 
are  known,  prediction  of  mass  of  dust  lofted  can  then  be  made 
by  "adjusting"  flat  erodible  results  for  the  SEF  value  of 
interest. 

o  Isolated  (leading  edge)  roughness  elements 

( ridges / clods /vortex  plate  generators)  produced  persistent 
axially  aligned  vortex  flows  but  only  minor  to  negligible 
reduction  in  soil  loss  over  that  for  flat  undisturbed  soil 
beds.  Although  localized  soil  scouring  enhancement  was 
evident  from  post  test  photographs  of  soil  bed  surfaces, 
increase  in  overall  soil  loss  did  not  occur.  In  fact,  for 
the  complete  range  of  real  surface  conditions  tested  under 
DSUE,  scouring  enhancement  was  never  observed! 

o  Current  results  support  the  view  that  scouring  from  flat-dry- 
loose  "undisturbed"  soil  beds  corresponds  to  the  most  severe 
dust  lofting  condition.  The  primary  effect  of  "real  surface 
textures  is  apparently  to  attenuate  soil  scouring  over  that 
for  dry  erodible  soil  beds.  This  finding  validates  those 
approaches  which  calculate  upper  bound  limits  of  lofted  mass 
from  code  predictions  based  on  dry  loose  soil-  beds  without 
real  surface  disturbances. 

o  Soil  loss  results  for  WSMR  dust  beds  seeded  with  "coarse" 
gravel  to  simulate  a  random  rough  real  surface,  compare 
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satisfactorily  with  "ordered"  (clod)  surface  disturbance 
measurements.  As  exposure  time  increased,  soil  loss  was 
progressively  reduced  illustrating  the  effect  of  "desert 
pavement"  phenomena  (shielding  of  fines  by  non-erodibles) . 
Correlation  of  this  decay  process  with  "scaled  time"  based  on 
edge  Mach  number  to  the  3/2 ‘s  power  was  favorable. 

•  Unique  measurements  of  threshold  velocities  for  large  gravel 
particles  (0.25  -  2")  at  high  speed  have  been  performed 
herein.  Results  indicate  that  velocities  required  to 
initiate  particle  movement  are  greater  (~  x  3)  than 
predictions  based  on  extrapolating  low  speed/small-particle 
data.  Correlations  of  overall  results  is  favorable  when 
motion  onset  is  .determined  based  on  a  threshold  value  for 
particle  drag-to-weight  ratio  of  3  ±  1.  This  scaling 
prediction  for  scouring  onset  suggests  that  revision  to  those 
empirical  fits  currently  in  use  for  hydrocode  calculations  of 
dust  lofting  may  be  in  order.  Such  a  revision  merits 
consideration  since  calculations  based  on  a  D/W  threshold 
criteria  results  in  less  predicted  mass  scoured  to  altitude 
than  corresponding  estimates  using  extrapolated  velocities 
from  low  speed  experiments. 

•  For  the  velocity  range  associated  with  the  DSU/DSUE 
experiments  (100  -  370  fps) ,  drag-to-weight  ratios  are  of  the 
order  of  100  or  greater.  Substantial  drag  forces  are 
therefore  imposed  on  individual  particles  such  that  the  bulk 
of  the  boundary  layer  flow  consists  of  particles  which  have 
entered  into  full  turbulent  suspension.  Further  support  for 
this  conclusion  is  illustrated  by  noting  that  vertical 
velocity  intensities  typically  and  substantially  exceed 
particle  terminal/fall  velocities  for  the  test  conditions 
investigated. 

•  Threshold  velocity  experiments  for  moist  soil  beds 
demonstrated  that  all  soils  "moist"  to- the- touch  produced 
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o  Threshold  velocity  experiments  for  moist  soil  beds 

demonstrated  that  all  soils  “moist “  to-the- touch  produced 
negligible  soil  loss  (10-25%  moisture  content,  24  hour  cure; 
5%,  1  hour  cure)  for  velocities  up  to  as  high  at  370  fps. 

Only  when  a  soil's  moisture  content  was  less  (<  1  -  2%)  and 
adequate  "cure"  time  was  allowed  did  soil  scouring  take  place 
(5%;  24,  48  hour  cure) .  As  soils  “dried  out"  thin  frangible 
crusts  were  formed  in  the  bed  surface  (~  0.1  -  0.2  thick) 
which  were  dry  to  the  touch.  Threshold  velocities  as 
measured  for  these  "crust"  surfaces  were  substantially  larger 
than  corresponding  dry  erodible  results  (-  x  8) .  The  present 
findings  suggest  that  code  predictions,  where  moisture 
content  may  be  a  factor,  might  best  be  accommodated  by 
assuming  an  either/or  approximation,  e.g.,  moist  (zero 
scouring,  SEF  =  0)  or  dry  (fully  erodible,  SEF  =  1) . 
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APPENDIX  A 

PRE/POST  TEST  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DUST  BED  SURFACES  FOR 
REAL  SURFACE  EXPERIMENTS 


a)  Wide  angle  view 


c)  Post  test  overhead  view 


Figure  A-2 .  Photographs  at  9 '  test  section  location  of  ridge  dust 
bed:  RS  32,  116  fps,  1"  elevation  . 

A- 3 


Figure  A-4.  Post  test  side  view  photograph  at  9 'test  section  location 
of  ridge  dust  bed:  RS  38,  227  fps,  1"  elevation. 
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b)  Downstream  view 


Figure  A-5.  Post  test  photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed:  230  fps,  2"  eleva 
tion  . 
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b)  Post  test 


Figure  A-6. 


Side  view  photographs  at  9 '  test  section  location  of 
ridge  dust  bed:  RS  39,  367  fps,  1"  elevation. 


(a)  Post  test  downstream  view 


(b)  Pre  test  downstream  view 


Figure  A-7 .  Photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed:  RS128,  124  fps,  1" 
elevation;  2'  separation. 
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(c)  Post  test  overhead  view 

Figure  A-8.  Photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed  at  9'  station:  RS128, 
124  fps,  1"  elevation,  2'  separation. 
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Post  test  photograph  looking  downstream  of  ridge  dust 
bod-  Rgl29,  240  fps,  1"  elevation,  2'  separation. 
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(b)  Overhead  view 


Figure  A-10.  Post  test  photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed  at  9'  station 
RS129,  240  fps,  1"  elevation,  2'  separation. 
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(b)  Post  test  overhead  view 


Photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed  at  9 ' 
372  fps,  1"  elevation,  2'  separation 


Pre  test  photograph  looking  upstream  of  ridge  dust 
bed*  RS126,  116  f ps ,  2"  elevation,  2  separation. 


Figure  A-13.  Post  test  photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed:  RS126,  116 
fps,  2"  elevation,  2'  separation. 
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(a)  Side  view 


(b)  Overhead  view 


Figure  A-14.  Post  test  photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed  at  9'  station 
RS126,  116  fps,  2"  elevation,  2'  separation. 
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view 


photographs  of  ridge  dust  bed  at  9 '  station 
376  fps,  2"  elevation,  2'  separation. 


Figure  A-20.  Post  test  photographs  of  clod  dust  bed:  RS  49,  127  fps,  2" 
elevation  . 
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b)  Side  view 


Figure  A-21.  Post  test  photographs  of  clod  dust  bed:  RS  49,  127  fps,  2" 
elevation  . 
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Figure  A-22.  Post  test  photograph  of  clod  dust  bed:  RS  49,  127  fps,  2" 
elevation  -  Leading  edge  view  looking  downstream,  6'  test 
section  location. 
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a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-23 . 


Post  test  photographs  of  clod  dust  bed:  RS  47, 
elevation  . 


234  fps. 


1" 
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Figure  A-25.  Pre  test  close  up  photograph  at  9'  station  of  clod 
dust  bed:  RS50,  222  FPS,  2"  elevation. 
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(b)  Side  view 

Figure  A-26.  Post  test  photographs  at  9'  station  of  clod  dust  bed 
RS50,  222  FPS,  2"  elevation. 
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a)  Pre  test  view 


b)  Post  test  view 


a)  Post  test  downstream  view 


c)  Post  test  upstream  view 


b)  Pre  test  upstream  view 


a)  Pre  test  view 


b)  Post  test  view 


Figure  A-32.  Side  view  photographs  at  9'  test  section  location  of 
stubble  dust  bed:  RS  57,  231  fps,  2"  elevation. 


b)  Post  test  view 

Figure  A-34.  Overhead  view  photographs  at  9'  test  section  location  of 
stubble  dust  bed:  RS  60,  335  fps,  1"  elevation. 
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Figu-re  A-3  9  Post  test  photograph  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed:  RS  70, 
130  fps  -  Overhead  view  at  9'  location  looking  upstream. 
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b)  Post  test 


Figure  A-40.  Overhead  close  up  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  at  9'  location:  RS  70,  130  fps . 
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p  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
location:  RS  70,  130  fps . 


Figure 


-42. 


Post  test  photograph  of 
130  fps  -  Side  view  at  9 


Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed: 
location. 


RS  70, 
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a)  Overhead  view  at  9'  location  looking  upstream 


b)  Overhead  view  at  9'  location 


Figure  A-44.  Post  test  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed:  RS  71, 
122  fps . 
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Overhead  closeup  view 


Figure  A-45.  Post  test  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed:  RS  71 
122  fps . 
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a)  Overhead  view  at  9'  location  looking  upstream 


b)  Over-head  view  at  9'  location 

Figure  A-47 .  Post  test  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed 
134  fps. 


b)  Over-head  close  up  view  at  15'  location 


Figure  A-48.  Post  test  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust  bed: 
RS  72,  134  fps. 
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Figure  A-52. 


Post  test  overhead  view  photograph  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  looking  upstream  at  9'  location:  RS  73,  227  fps . 
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Figure  A-53.  Overhead  close  up  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  at  9'  location:  RS  73,  227  f ps . 
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b)  Post  test 

Figure  A-54.  Overhead  close  up  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  at  15'  location:  RS  73,  227  fps . 
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Figure  A-56.  Post  test  upstream  view  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR  dust 
bed:  RS74,  367  f ps . 
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Post  test  overhead  view  photograph  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  looking  upstream  at  9'  location:  RS  74,  367  fps . 
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Seeded  WSMR 


Overhead  close  up  view  ; 
dust  bed  at  9 '  location 
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b)  Post  test 

Figure  A-60.  Overhead  close  up  view  photographs  of  Gravel  Seeded  WSMR 
dust  bed  at  15'  location:  RS  74,  367  fps . 
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(a)  Snob  probe  inlet 


(b)  Greg  probe  force  plate 


Figure  A-62.  Post  test  photographs  of  Snob/Greg  probe  nose  tips 
(RS74,  367  FPS) . 
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ii 


a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Downstream  view 


view 


Figure  A-66.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  1.5"  ridge:  RS  62,  124  f ps . 


a)  Downstream  view 


view 


Figure  A- 67 .  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturance  -  1.5“  ridge:  RS  63,  229  fps . 


mm 


c)  Overhead  view 


view 


Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Single  row  clods:  RS  55,  122  fps,  2  RS 
elevation . 


c)  Upstream  view 


b)  Overhead  view 


Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Single  row  clods:  RS  68,  129  f ps ,  7  RS 
elevation . 


Figure  A-71. 


a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-7 3 . 


Pre  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Double  row  clods:  RS  52,  235  fps,  1"  RS 
elevation  . 


a)  Downstream  close  up  view 


b)  Downstream  view  t)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-74.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Double  row  clods:  RS  51,  127  fps,  1"  RS 
elevation  . 


c)  Upstream  view 


b)  Overhead  view 


Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Double  row  clods:  RS  52,  235  fps,  1“  RS 
elevation  . 
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c)  Upstream  view 


Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
Double  row  clods:  RS  53,  122  fps,  2"  RS 


disturbance 
elevation . 


c)  Upstream  close  up  view 


Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  wi 
disturbance  “  Double  row  clods ^  RS  54/  23 
elevation . 


Figure  A 


a)  Downstream  close  up  view 


c)  Overhead  view 


b)  Downstream  view 


Figure  A-81.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  75,  122  fps, 

1"  RS  elevation  . 


elevation 


a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Overhead  view  at  9'  location 


Figure  A-83 .  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 

disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  76,  234  fps,  1"  RS 
elevation  . 
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a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Overhead  view  at  9 '  location 


Figure  A-85.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 

disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  77,  364  fps,  1  RS 
elevation  . 
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a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-86.  Pre  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 

disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  80,  367  fps,  2"  RS 
elevation . 
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a)  Downstream  view 


b)  Upstream  close  up  view 


c)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-87 .  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 
disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  78,  120  fps,  2" 
elevation  . 


RS 
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c)  Upstream  view 


Figure  A-88.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 

disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  79,  232  fps,  2"  RS 
elevation . 
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view 


Figure  A-89.  Post  test  photographs  of  WSMR  dust  bed  with  leading  edge 

disturbance  -  Vortex  generator  array:  RS  80,  3  67  tps,  z:  Kb 
elevation . 
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